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Architectural Remains at Athens. 


HE excavations on the 
Acropolis of Athens 
are now drawing to a 
close. The whole 
area within the walls 
has been carefully 
excavated down to 
the level of the 
natural reck, and the 
things found are 

being gradually arranged in the two museums. 

The part last gone over was the precinct of 
Artemis Brauronia, near the Propylea. In 
this vicinity was found an interesting archaic 
relief representing three women hand-in- 
hand, with a child behind, and a man in 
front playing a flute. This relief is similar 
in style to some of the early archaic figures 
found two years ago. It retains slight traces 
of colour. Some large marble gorgon-heads 
have also been recently found. 

The back of the Pelasgic wall behind the 
south wing of the Propylea has now been 
exposed, and shows us a wall of about 19 ft. 
thick, built of large, rough blocks of Acro- 
polis rock, with smaller stones fitted in 
between (fig. 1). 

On the lower terrace, to the west of the 
Parthenon, the foundations of a large 
building have been brought to light. It 
appears to have been an oblong hall about 
135 ft. leng by 45 ft. wide, and part of the 
south wall of the Acropolis forms one of its 
long sides. On its north side are ‘traces of 
another wall, several feet distant, which seem 
to indicate the existence of a stoa in front. 
The foundations are built of large, square, 
dressed blocks of poros stone, somewhat 
similar to those forming the substructure 
of the Parthenon. Dr. Dérpfeld, as we have 
already noted in a former number, thinks 
this building is the Chalcotheke. The position 
of this has always been doubtful, and its site 
has been variously fixed from time to time, 
but the building just discovered is more nearly 
adapted to the requirements of a large store- 
house, such as it was, than any of the others 
hitherto identified with it. 

On this site several large poros capitals 
have been unearthed, similar to those found 
in the north wall at an earlier period of 
the work; also two or three smaller ones 
of about the same date as the large ones. 

We have now on the Acropolis an im- 
portant series of Early Doric caps of poros 
stone, coated with gesso, and, in conjunction 





with those of the Propylwa and Parthenon, 
they form an interesting study of the develop- 
ment of this order up to the time of Pericles, 
when it attained its greatest perfection. 

We give on p. 254 (fig. 2) sections of some of 
these caps. Nos.1,2,and 3 are the earliest ; they 
belong to a temple which stood, probably, on 
the site of the Parthenon previous to the 
Persian War. They are of a simple character, 
avoiding the elaborate ornamentation of the 
annulets and the cutting back of the stops to 
the flutings found in the very early examples 
at Pestum and in Sicily. They are, however, 
like the plainer forms found there, and like 
those of the Hereum at Olympia. Nos. | 
and 2, which have an incised splay dividing 
the abacus from the echinus, are almost iden- 
tical with those of the temple at Assos. They 
probably date from the beginning of the reign 
of Peisistratos,—that is, from the early half of 
the sixth century B.c. There is considerable 
variety in these caps; while they are all of 
about the same diameter, they differ to some 
extent in the shape of the echinus, the arrange- 
ment of the annulets, and the section of the 
flutings, of which there are twenty to the 
circumference. Similar variations were found 
at Assos, so that this seems to have been 
a characteristic of the earlier age, and shows 
a freedom from absolute repetition which is 
interesting. The large poros stone pediment 
sculptures now in the museum probably 
belong to the same structure as these capitals. 

We also find a few pieces of a Doric pillar 
with spiral flutings (fig. 3). This is interest- 
ing, as being the only instance which we know 
of the use of this form in Greek times. There 
are no complete drums, but enough remains 
to show that it has been a tapered pillar 
with a diameter of 2 ft. 6 in. near the base, 
and with eighteen flutes in the circumference. 
A piece of the top drum under the capital 
exists, and has four incised rings cut in it. 
The cap was presumably like those just men- 
tioned, and from the general similarity of 
character, and slightly smaller diameter, we 
may assume it as likely to have been one of 
the pillars in the Pronaos of this early struc- 
ture. 

There are*also rather fragmentary remains 
of other architectural members, some of 
which undoubtedly belong to this temple, but, 
as they are at present unarranged and 
heaped up indiscriminately, it is impossible to 
examine them in detail. No. 4 (fig. 1), of which 
a large number have been found, agrees in pro- 
portion with the entablature remains in the 





north wall of the Acropolis, where some of 


these capitals are still embedded. They are 


possibly part of the temple which stood, in pre~. 


Persian times, between the Erectheum and ta 
Parthenon, the foundations of which hava 
been discovered during the recent excavation. . 
No. 5 is a smaller variety of a similar type ; 
it may have been the capital of the pillars in 
the interior of this temple, if there were- any, 
which isdoubtfal,or might have belonged to the 
stoa of the Chaleotheke, near which the frag- 
ments of this size were found. These eaps(Nos. 
4 and 5, fig. 1) are of a later form than those 
first mentioned, the echinus is much longer and 
flatter, and has less projection relatively in pro- 
portion to its depth. They resemble more 
nearly the capitals of the Zeus temple at 
Olympia, and the Athene temple at Egina, and 
their general characteristics lead us to suppose 
that they are of quite the end of the sixth 
century, or just before the Persian War. 

Along with these capitals we give sections 
of those of the Propylea and Parthenon, for 
the sake of comparison. 

Other architectural fragments of poros stone 
have been discovered during the excavations 
to the south of the Parthenon, and are now 
collected in the new museum. They belong 
to a much smaller structure than those first 
mentioned, but to about the same peric:|. 
They are interesting, as showing the simpler 
character of the mouldings of that time, and 
also because they still retain considerable 
traces of colouring in good preservation. 

There are a smaller series of pediment 
reliefs in the museum of about the size to 
suit this temple, and they also show a good 
deal of colour. The architect employed 
during the recent excavations has taken in 
hand to arrange these fragments, and to re~- 
construct them as far as possible; so it would 
be premature at present to do more than refer 
to them generally. 

Many other interesting points for study 
have been brought to the front as the result 
of the recent finds: an important one is the 
large collection Samtinnal pplectdlatervetive 
offerings, of some of which sketches are given 
(figs. 4, 5, and 6). These pedestals are curiously 
thin and slender in proportion to the size af 
the bronzes or sculptured figures they were 
intended to support. They generally take the 
form of thin circular shafts, although occa- 
sionally we find them octagonal or square as 
well. The base is usually a plain square 
stone, but the capitals vary considerably in 
design. They have mostly a dedicatory in- 
scription on them, and we find this variously 








placed, sometimes horisontally on the abgeus 
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Fig. 1.—Pelasgic Wall, West end of Acropolis. 
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Eamy Ooric CAPITALS OM. THE - ACROPOLIS 
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Fig. 2.—Sections of Dorié Capitals. 
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of the caps, at others vertically on the 
columns, and, where these are fluted, running 
up the channel of the flutes. Most of the 
capitals bear more or less traces of coloured 
rnament of great variety and interest. 

There are a number of capitals of Ionic cha- 
racter (fig. 7), ranging from the plain-shaped 


block without echimus or projection, and with | 


the lines of the volutes simply painted on, to the 
more elaborate form with ornamented abacus 
carefally hollowed volute, and projecti 
echinus. A curious fact im connexion with 
these is that the shafts belonging to them, of 


which several fragments remain, have Doric 
flutings. 





Another interesting series is that of the 


gutters, marble and terra-cotta, which show 
considerable variety both in form and manner 
of treatment, from the simple upright face 
with projecting moulded spouts and coloured 
or incised ornament to the delicate undulatin 
curve with more elaborate colouring, an 
lion’s-head rovyles also coloured. We find 
also tile ends, where there were no gutters, 
which projected over the cornice several 
inches, and had painted frets or other orna- 
ment on under-side and edge, and painted 
acroteria finishing each row of cover tiles 
over. 

We can now study carefully in the museums 
wd Seg of the use of colour by the 
Greeks on their architecture and sculpture in ' 
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archaic times. Considerable traces remain on 
most of the numerous statues found recently, 
generally in the form of borders to the robes, 
or stars scattered over the surface of the 
garments. Sometimes part of the robe is 
coloured where only a small portion shows, a8 
is also the hair and the diadem form of head- 
dress which we see on most of them, and the 
lips, eyes, eyebrows, &c., are slightly empha- 
sised in this way. The variety of treatment 
in the borders is considerable, the ornament 
is generally a kind of fret or meander, but 
on hardly two robes do we find it alike, 
either inform or arrangement. The 
colours used are a deep vermilion red, @ 
strong blue and a bright olive green, with 
occasionally a brown or a yellow, the latter 
having perhaps been originally gold. 

Additional light has been thrown on man 
points in the history of vase-painting ivouah 
the fragmenta, mostly very much broken, 
which were found in the layers of rubbish of 
different periods, These are at present being 
arr nged in cases in the museum. 

( nthe Acropolis the remains of the temples, 
&e., are being gathered as much as possible 








round their sites; but, unfortunately, this 1 
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Fig. 7.—Ionie Capitals. 





being done in a rather too systematic manner, 
and the result at present is that towards the 


east and south of the Parthenon the place. 


looks very much like a builder’s yard, with 
iarge blocks arranged in order, row behind 
row, and neat paths running between them. 


(m the north side of the Parthenon, the | 


blocks still lie in picturesque confusion, much 
as they originally fell. 


The remnant of the Turkish minaret in the | 
Posticum of the Parthenon is to come down, 


and with it will disappear the last vestige of 
later Athens in situ on the Acropolis. Much 
<liversity of opinion exists as to the advis- 
ability of having destroyed all record of inter- 
mediate history, but, whatever one may think, 
the work has been done, and whether we have 
gained or lost by it, each one can determine 
for himself. 

The main entrance to the Acropolis is again 
by the “ Beulé” gate. The Turkish gatehouse 
to the right, above the Odeum, is fast dis- 
appearing, and an iron railing of a not very 
pleasing character is being put up between 
the Niké bastion and the south end of the 
Roman outwork. The Niké bastion itself is 
in danger of giving way, and shows a consi- 
derable bulge outwards, which has lately been 
increasing. This will be strengthened by a 
new buttress, which may not improve its 
appearance, but which is, under the circum- 
“tances, an undoubted necessity. 

[t is proposed to restore the south wing 
of the Propylea. The stones of the end pier 


and of the cornice to the south wall were all 


‘found in good condition, embedded im the 
Frankish tower which stood here, and which 
was such a prominent feature in the view of 
‘the Acropolis till within fourteen years ago. 
The restoration will only go as far as replacing 
these stones in their original positions. 

The Greek Archso Society now 
intends to direct its attention to excavating 
‘along the foot of the Acropolis rock on the 
north side, and it is probable that their labours 
will be rewarded by important topographical 
discoveries. The Germans are at present 
digging at the south side, on the upper part of 
the Theatre of Dionysus, in the hopes of 
finding traces of an earlier theatre, but as yet 
they have not discovered very much. They 
have found a few remnants of walls, and have 
also come across a large square shaft, probably 
a well, of about 6ft. square and very con- 
siderable depth, and this is being cleared out 
in the hope of finding something of interest 
scsbedided | in the deposits at the bottom. 

Dr. Dérpfeld, the director of the German 
Archzeological Institute in Athens, who has 
done so much for recent architectural arch»- 
ology in Greece, has nearly concluded his 
series of Saturday afternoon lectures to the 
(Jerman students. These lectures, which have 
been going on weekly — the winter, have 
embraced all the classic buildings and sites in 
Athens and its neighbourhood, and have been 
of the greatest service to all archeological 
students, in helping them to understand gra- 





phically and clearly the history and topo- 
graphy of ancient Athens and its remains, and 
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of bringing before them the latest theories 
and discoveries. ¥ 

Besides the excavations at the Acropolis, 
nothing of great im has been done in 
Greece during the winter. The 





t work of 
the future will be the excavation of Delphi. 
For the last two years it had been understood 
that the French School would take this up, 
but recently the arrangements which were in 
progress seem to have fallen th , and it 
is believed that eventually the work will be 
done by the Greek Archmological Society. 

The German Institute has now been trans- 
ferred to its permanent quarters in the new 
building erected for it by Dr. Schliemann in a 
central part of Athens. 

The American School have finished their 
excavations of last year at Dionyso, behind 
Pentelicus, which they identified as the site 
of the ancient Ikaria, and where they dis- 
covered the foundations of a temple of Apollo, 
and also many important inscriptions and 
interesting reliefs. They have x investi- 
gated the site of old Stamata, in the same 
district, which has yielded a few inscriptions, 
and are now directing their attention to sites 
in Boeotia. At Anthedon, within the last 
few weeks, they have laid bare the founda- 
tions of a very large building, but what it 
was they are not yet in a position tosay. A 
very fine set of bronze tools was found here. 
They are now working on the site of Thisbe. 
The British School are again busy in C 





and are getting together a series of full-size 
details of Greek architectural mouldings of 
the best periods. An appeal was in 


connexion with this work in the columns 
of the Builder, in January last. When 
completed this will form a valuable addition 
to our collection of works on the architecture 
of the Greeks. 

Architects may not generally be aware of 
the advantages afforded to the student by the 
establishing of this school, which is now in 
its third session. It offers a centre in Athens 
to all students of Greek literature and art, 
and has attached to it a library which, al 
yet in its infancy, will develop into a valu 
collection in course of time, if it meets with 
the encouragement it deserves. At present 
the architectural section is woefully deficient, 
an‘ architects who appreciate the objects 
aimed at, and who can aid in no other way, 
may give substantial help by contributing 
books on architectural i which are 
essential to students working and travelli 
in Greece. Such books as “ Stuart 
Revett,” “ Vitravius,” “Fergusson,” “ Texier 
and Pullan’s Byzantine Architecture,” are in- 
valuable, and there are many others one could 
name equally so. Then, again, there are a 
class of books which bear more or less in- 
directly on Greek art, such Perrotand Chipiez’s 
“Egypt,” “Assyria,” &c.; Jackson's “ Dal- 
matia,” Middleton's “ Rome,” and so on, which 
certainly ought to have a place on the shelves. 
When we mention that students of the 
Royal Academy and of the Institute of 
British Architects have a right of admission 
to the privileges of the school, and have also 
an opportunity of residing in the school build- 
ings, it seems reasonable that architects 
should give what help they can to an institu- 
tion which may exercise not a little influence 
for good on the work of aia iene 
Last year, out of a total of six three 
were architects, which shows that archi- 
tectural eer po seensti beat slow to take 
advant opportunity opened up ; 
it tithe as for the architects themse 
to encourage students, and assist in 
endeavours of the managers of the school to 
make it a centre of substantial influence on 
the future of architectural art in England. 
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NOTES. 


HE Special General Meeting at the 
Institute on Monday aight is 
called for the consideration of a 
most important subject, viz.: the 

question of the degree and the manner in 
which the Institute can guide and direct 
architectural education. 
the Education Committee, adopted by the 
Council on March 4 of this year, and which 
has now been issued to members, it ap- 
pears that the Committee have had under 
their consideration the manner in which 
the resolutions of the Conference of 
May 4th, 1887, should be carried out.* 
The committee, which includes the following 
members :—Messrs. Cole A. Adams, Herbert 
D. Appleton, John Belcher, Arthur Cates, 
Fredenec R. Farrow, J. Alfred Gotch, Law- 
rence Harvey, Walter Millard, Edward C. 
Robins, F.S.A., John Slater, B.A.Lond., Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith, Lewis Solomon, R. 
Phené Spiers, F.S.A., and Aston Webb,* has 
drawn up 4 scheme for the three examinations 
suggested by the Conference. The preamble 
of this Report we have printed in another 
column ; the details which follow it would be 
hardly suitable to publish before they have 
been considered at the meeting to be held on 
Monday. The general idea that the central 
body of architects should preside, in a@ sense, 
over the entrance gates to the profession is 
in itself admirable; and this influence would 
be likely to be beneficial both to the pro- 
fession, in keeping out those who may be un- 
desirable members, and to candidates them- 
selves, who may be led to discover, before 
it is too late, their unfitness for a pro- 
fession in which they are not therefore 
likely to succeed. he question for the 
moment would be, how this is to be carried 
out in practice. The only real difficulty lies 
in want of esprit de corps and unity in the 
architectural profession. The more close union 
recently formed between the Institute and 
some of the leading provincial societies, how- 
ever, is a hopeful step in the direction of greater 
unity and lasulby. In itself the scheme of 
the Institute is one deserving of the best 
support of every one who wishes well to the 
profession. Its only fault is in being possibly 
too advanced for immediate adoption; but 
that has been the fault charged against most 
movements for educational reform of every 
kind. 





N Tuesday an amusing debate took place 
(Committee of Supply) in the House of 
Commons in regard to the additions to West- 
minster Hall, started by a motion from Mr. 
John Ellis to reduce the vote of 42,3791. for 
the Houses of Parliament by 5001., in respect 
of the item forthe restoration of Westminster 
Hall. From the following quotation from 
Mr. Ellis’s remarks it will be seen that he has 
stated, now that the work is done, all the 
objections that we stated before it was com- 
menced ; and several other members concurred. 
Why could not these gentlemen have taken 
the trouble to understand the matter before 
the work was done, instead of after? Mr. 
Ellis said his motion related to what the 
public had got for an expenditure of over 
40,0001. :— 








uired of Probationers or Staden’sa. 4. That th system 
should ng Sipe we with the co-operation of eh local 
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pas: than rooms; they were too far off from 
that House to be useful while bon. members were 
engaged in its business; and they were worth 
very little in comparison with the cost incurred. 
Again, on the ground-floor, they had really only a few 
cellars, No arrangement could be more ridiculous 
than that of the vaulted place where members’ car- 
riages were put, and there was a declivity which 
made it difficult to take horses there. Another 
int related to the access to the rooms from the 
Hall. Mr.| Pearson, the architect, bad suggested in 
his evidence before the commitiee that the s:eps 
had existed in earlier times in some form; but he 
would appeal to any hon. member who bad looked 
at the report and plans of the committee to say 
whether there was the slightest foundation for the 
suggestion. . . . Hoardings had been put up in 
Westminster Hal! so that hon. members could not 
see what was going on behind, though he had 
always felt that they concealed some deed of dark- 
ness. Now the structures could be seen in all their 
hideous deformity ; they entirely spoilt the vista 
down the Hall. iHear, hear.) This was a matter 
for the Committee to take into its own hands, and 
he hoped that all hon. members who were sensible 
of this ruthless act of vandalism would vote for bis 
motion.” 
This is pretty strong, and other things as 
strong were said. Sir Geo. Campbell did not 
pretend to be an artistic man, but West- 
minster Hall was one thing that he admired, 
and it had been entirely spoiled by the 
abominable stairs which had been introduced. 
Mr. Causton agreed: Mr. Gardner called the 
stairs hideous ; Dr. Farquharson thought them 
not beautiful in themselves, and that they 
marred the majestic simplicity of the whole 
interior. “ With regard to the new rooms, 
he hoped that the right hon. member for 
Bradford would take hon. members on a 
rsonally - conducted tour and show them 
ow they were to get into those rooms 
without passing through other rooms.” Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre had provided himself with 
letters from eminent architects, Mr. Water- 
house, Mr. Christian, Mr. Blomfield, and 
a “Professor Brooks” whom we never 
heard of before. We prefer to support 
architects, but we regret to think that 
in this case the architects were in the 
wrong; nor can we conceive how several 
eminent architects, by no means deficient in 
perception of the practical side of architec- 
ture, could bring themselves all to unite in 
— of this extraordinary scheme, unless 
it be from motives of esprit de corps in sup- 
porting Mr. Pearson. The latter is out of the 
running in regard to the practical question, 
as he very naively admitted before the 
Committee that he had never thought 
about it. The idea of “ Committee-rooms” 
seems to be already knocked on the head, 
and Mr. Plunkett can only suggest that 
they can be “utilised” for officers of 
the House. And for this 42,000/. has 
been expended, and a sham-antique show 
stuck up, and Westminster Hall spoiled 
by staircases which no one wants. It 
seems almost incredible, but it is the fact, 
that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s epistolary archi- 
tectural supporters defended the stairs because 
they said you could see Westminster Hall 
roof better from the landings! We regret the 
whole thing, on this account among others, 
that it gives one more support to the vulgar 


as people who are always governed by archx- 
ological whims and not by practical common 
sense. It certainly has been so in this case, 
and the predictions we repeatedly made as to 
what would be said and thought of it when 

le came really to understand what was 
Salsas done have been fulfilled in every respect. 





SINCE the report of the debate on West- 
minster Hall, a short letter by Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck in Thursday's Times 
throws an interesting light on the way votes 
of this kind are settled. Mr. Bentinck says : 
“TI am convinced that the great majority of 
the House of Commons do not approve the 
new addition to Westminster Hall, and that 
yesterday's vote must not be taken as any 
real expression in their favour, because the 
vote was practically carried by a number of 
members who had not heard the debate, and 
who rushed into the House to support the 
Government without being fully aware 
issue 
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was.” That is the way architectural syb- 
jects are decided on be our enlightened! 
and cultured legislature. The subject itself 
is, in the eyes of the majority of members, too 
contemptible even to be worth attention at ¢ 
debate, and when it comes to the point of 
actual voting the question is not “what is 
the right thing in an artistic point of view,” 
but, “which way is the Government voting.” 
Truly an enlightened and reasonable manner of. 
settling a question of architectural criticism. 


a 





j HILE some repairs were being made 

recently on the facade of the Capito- 
line Palace in Rome, remains of the ancient 
Medieval palace were found, with some 
of its sculptural and pictorial orna- 
ments. These consist of various coats of 
arms, doubtless belonging to that period, 
previous to the sixteenth century, in which 
foreign senators ruled the city. It was a 
general custom in Italian cities to perpetuate 
the memory of magistrates who had held 
their office in a praiseworthy manner by 
painting their arms on the walls of the 
municipal palace,—a practice especially more 
observed in Rome. It had been supposed! 
that these records had been destroyed in the 
course of subsequent repairs; but it has been 
found, on the contrary, that many of these 
arms are still in their places, and others 
have been used as building material in 
the construction of the modern Capitol. 
The coats of arms that have been discovered! 
belong to various periods. One of them 
is that of Agamennone Marescotti, of 
Bologna, who was Senator in 1471, 
and in 1494. Another is the coat of 
arms borne by the Colonna family, posterior 
to the coronation of Ludovic the Bavarian, 
in 1328. The arms of Rome are very interest- 
ing, because, owing to their being surmounted 
by the crown of Anjou, we ey to believe 
that they belong to the thirteenth century. 
Some interesting architectural remains have 
also been discovered, but it is as yet im possible 
to form a distinct opinion about them. It is 
certain that, in the times of Michelangelo, the 
facade did not present the aspect of a castle 
(as it did in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries), but of a fortified palace, as 
we find it in 1404 under Innocent VII. In 
expectation of new discoveries, which will 
probably take place among the venerable 
relics of the ancient Municipal Palace, we 
are glad to hear that the Mayor has given 
orders to uncover the ancient facade of the 
Senatorial Palace (scrupulously respecting, 
however, the great transformation of the 
Capitol, which took place in the sixteenth 
century, under Michelangelo’s direction), 
with the object of obtaining from these re- 
mains all the information that can be of 
interest in regard to the political and artistic 
history of Medizval Rome. 





HE last issue of the “ Mittheilungen” of 
the German Archeological Institute 

at Athens is an unusually rich number 
(xiii. Band: viertes Heft). The most notable 


rs are a full ag pe _ ny: tion of 

the epistyl of the nidaion at pia, 
with ee of the mene arin frag- 
ments from which it has been recovered. The: 
inscription is now restored beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt — A[e]o[y}d[p]c Acwrov 
Nldkwoc étwoifnoe. “ Leonides, the son of 
otos the Naxian, built it.” Thus the buile- 
ing is shown to have taken its name from the 
man who was its architect as well as dedi- 
cator. Architects owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Treu, whose labours will be best appre- 
ciated when it is known that, in order to 
restore this inscription, he had to super 
intend the cleaning of sixty blocks of the 
epistyl, which were scat broadcast over 
the Altis—a work which took him nearly 
the whole of a winter. Dr. Treu’s paper + 
immediately followed by one from Dr. 
Dorpfeld, showing that not only is the dis- 
covery of the inscription of the first archi- 
tectural interest, but also that it settles some 
vexed questions in topo y; Ae 
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gate (the wouwu iigodog of Pausanias). 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s paper, written with his accas- 
tomed brilliancy, is too detailed for its 
argument to be resumed here. It is accom- 

ied by a valuable new plan of a portion of 
the Altis, showing the relative positions of 
the earlier and later Altis walls. It is in- 
teresting to note that Dr. Dérpfeld’s new plan 
establishes the accuracy of the much-abused 
Pausanias. 


4 THIRD paper, by Dr. Graef, should be 
<\ of special interest to English readers. 
It contains a full account and discussion of 
the Thrasyleus monument,—a ‘monument 
which has hitherto been distinguished by the 
amount of vague and inaccurate statements 
made respecting it in current guide-books. The 
statue which surmounted it was brought, as 
every one knows, to England by Lord 
Elgin, and is in the British Museum. 
It is now adequately published, we believe 
for the first time, in a phototype plate (page 
Vill.) of the “ Mittheilungen.”” ‘The Ahan 
value of the paper is, however, its clear state- 
ment as to the relations between the two 
founders of the monument, the triple inscri 
tion, and the various kinds of choragic 
dedications. It remains to note a paper, 
long looked for, by Dr. Winnefeld, on the vase 
fragments found in the Kabeiros sanctuary 
near Thebes. If they do not, so far, add 
much to our knowledge of the cult of the 
obscure father and son, they certainly open u 
an entirely new field in the study o whe. 
manufactnre; their style is so far without 
parallel in the whole history of Greek 
ceramics ; and last, though not least, they are 
a clear instance of a whole local fabric 
entirely devoted to, and, no doubt, in- 
fluenced by, a particular temple cult. Accus- 
tomed as we are to regard vases as the out- 
come of the grave, every instance of this kind 
is of high value. 


N R. ARTHUR PICKARD’S invention 
for utilising canals for transport on a 
new principle is ingenious and simple, and 
seems likely to be practicable commercially. 
He proposes, instead of hauling boats through 
the water, to move the water itself, which is 
to carry the boats with it. For this end, 
however, the canal and boats are to be very 
different from those hitherto in use. The 
canal is to be a double one, divided by a bulk- 
head or midfeather, and, like the usual canal, 
carried over the country at different levels as 
the contour of the land requires. In each 
rtion that is on one level (or “ between 
-ocks,” as would be said on the old form of 
canal) the water is to be kept flowing 
round, moving continually east to west, let 
us say, on one half of the canal, and west to 
easton the other half, by means of a fan on 
the screw propeller principle, turning in a 
recess in the dividing partition, and thereb 
constantly lifting the water from one troug 
of the canal into the other, and creating a 
flow from the higher to the lower side. This 
is to be actuated by a stationary engine, 
which will also be available as a power 
to hoist and sling the “boats” from one 
level to another, in place of the now 
tedious lock system. It is calculated that 
a 6-horse-power engine will be sufficient to 
create a flow at the rate of three miles an 
hour; and the continuous movement of the 
water will prevent freezing in winter. The 
boats, of course, are quite a different matter 
from ordinary canal boats, being rather iron 
baskets than boats, parallelograms in form, 
and nearly fitting the width of the trough, 
Just leaving sufficient play. As any number 
of them can be placed on the water at 
once, without interfering with one another, 
they make up the carrying capacity by 
number instead of size. They are also 
to be furnished with wheels, so as to 
be easily drawn up on to a shelving 
quay when required. The working-model 
which we have seen is at all events quite a 
success in its action. Mr. Pickard suggests 
that the system can be made applicable to 
existing excavated canals by forming a bank 
down the middle*with sheet piling puddled 





between ; but in the case of new canals on 
this system he proposes merely to build them 
on the surface of the ground, of flanged iron- 
tanks 9 ft. in length laid continuously, and 
4 ft. deep. They will not look very beautiful 
objects on a landscape, but they ought to be 
useful, especially for cheap transit of goods 
over a few miles distance, in which respect 
this form of canal seems to present the same 
kind of utility, in another form, as that 
offered by the late Professor Jenkin’s tel- 
pherage railway.* 

T is proposed to reconstruct the Gray's 

- {nn-road front of the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, and so to extend the accommodation for 
patients, Mr. William Harvey being the 
architect. Thus will be removed the old en- 
trance gateway, surmounted by the figure of a 
lion supporting a shield that bears the initials 
“G. R.," and “ Stables of the Light Horse 
Volunteers.” On August 31, 1842, the gover- 
nors bought the lease of the vacant barracks. 
The charity migrated thither from the origi- 
nal premises in Greville-street, St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, where, mainly by the exertions of 
Dr. William Marsden, a free hospital had 
been opened on February 28, 1828. The 
premises have gradually extended to their 
present proportions, consisting of a square, 
with some outbuildings at the rear abutting 
upon the work-yards of Messrs. William 
Cubitt & Co., builders, which cover the site 
of Bagnigge Wells tea-gardens. One of the 
many springs which, in this part of the town, 
formerly fed the river Fleet in the eastern 
valley below, still rises in the hospital base- 
ment, where a well is sunk to collect the 
intermittent supply. The hospital’s northern 
wing was built in 1855-6, as a memorial to 
the late Duke of Sussex; the southern, or 
“Victoria” wing, for sixty beds, in 1877-8, 
on site of portion of the barracks, from out of 
the Milne bequest of nearly 11,0007. Further 
accommodation for the nurses and staff, a 
museum, theatre, &c., were added in the fol- 
lowing year, with the proceeds of the Wynn- 
Ellis and other legacies. 





N ancient and historical country house 
has been placed in the market. It is 
that of the manor of Ockholt, latterly 
known as Ockwells, in Bray rish, 
Berkshire, formerly a seat of the Norreys 
family, ancestors to the Lords Norreys of 
Rycote. In the year 1267, Henry III. gave 
to one Richard de Norreys, cook to his Queen, 
Eleanor of Provence, a grant of this manor, it 
being therein described as part of Windsor 
Forest. That family subsequently acquired 
two other manors in the neighbourhood: 
Mores, or Moores, and Hynden. The latter of 
these was sold by Lord Norreys to Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who appropriated it for en- 
dowment to his library in Oxford University. 
Sir William Norreys, who commanded the 
King’s army which defeated Lambert Simnel 
at Stoke, near to Newark, on June 16, 1487, 
died, seised of Ockholt, in the year 1507. 
The manor has also been owned by the 
Fettiplaces and the Finches. Some parts 
of the present structure are said to be 
nearly seven centuries old; others date 
from the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
It contains a hall with interior gallery, and 
a fine old dining-room and staircase, and is 
extensively fitted with oaken panelling. In 
the “Magna Britannia” of Daniel and 
Samuel Lysons, vol. i., part 2 (1813), will be 
found an illustration of the four-gabled half- 
timbered front; also two pictures, tinted in 
“proper” colours, of panes of the hall win- 
dows, bearing the coat-arms of Henry VI. 
and his consort Margaret of Anjou; of the 
abbot of Abingdon, with a mitre; of Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset ; and of Norreys, with the 
oft-repeated motto of their house, “ Feyth- 
fully Serve.” The grounds are about twenty- 
one and a half acres in extent. 


N the last number of the Scottish Art Re- 
view an article is devoted to the exploi- 
tation of Mr. William Stott of Oldham, 


* all iculars of the scheme, in regard to the com- 
senate Gatiheas of tices be obtained 
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whose pictures we have occasionally contem- 
plated with curiosity and wonder in various 
exhibitions. It appears that Mr. William 
Stott is “ one of the small number of English 
artists who are bold enough to up the 
standard of English art on the Continent”; 
which we su means that he has suc- 
ceeded in getting some of his works exhibited 
in foreign Exhibitions. Mr. Stott, we are 
told, “ has won distinction as a fine draughtse- 
man in a school where to draw is consi 

as the highest merit of the artist”; ie., in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. We can only ask 
readers to compare the statement with the 
example of figure-drawing given in the ac- 
companying plate of a figure of “ Diana,” a 
figure which is almost monstrous, the lower 
part of the trunk being apparently forgotten, 
and the legs joined on to the waist. If 
the artist got a medal at the Salon for work 
of the stamp which we have seen from him 
in English exhibitions, it is a proof not so 
much of his excellence as an artist, as of the 
decline which is taking place in French stan- 
dards in painting, under the influence of the 
craze for am and so-called originality. 
It is a pity that a review which shows somuch 
genera ability and enthusiasm as the Scottish 
Art Review should run after and applaud these 
unwholesome eccentricities. 


HE April number of the Art Journal 
contains an article on the Tower of 

London, by Mr. W. J. Loftie, with various 
illustrations, of which the most imteresting 
is a reproduction of a print by Hollar. The 
article is rather historical than architectural. 
At the close of his article Mr. Loftie says 
“the recent ‘restoration’ is a subject too 

inful for discussion here.” The same num- 

r of the Art Journal contains an engravi 
of Mr. Pettie’s admirable work, “A Sw 
and Dagger Fight” exhibited some years 
at the Royal Academy, and another of Mr. 
Solomon’s big commonplace picture called 
“Niobe,” which is ised far beyond its 
merits. It is a cleverly drawn and compos 
thing, no doubt, but as a pictorial transiation 
of an ancient poetic legend it is simply 
vulgar. 


T Messrs. Dowdeswells’ Galleries in New 

Bond-street there is a collection of oil 
paintings by French and Dutch artists on 
view for a few days which is very well worth 
seeing. There are nearly two hundred (mostly 
saat pictures, and among the names bo mo 
sented are Diaz, Corot, Daubigny, Théodore 
Rousseau, Dupré, Millet, Georges Michel, 
Meissonnier, and Israels. Of the eee | 
and Dupré examples not much can be , 
they are not important works; but the two 
Meissonniers are admirable, many of the 
small works by Corot are in his best way, and 
the collection by Israels includes some of his 
finest work, and is alone worth going to see. 


HE well-known Vienna architect, Ober- 

baurath Professor Friedrich von Schmidt, 
has been called to what here m 
would be the House of Lords, by special 
Imperial letters patent, “ in consideratim of 
eminent services to art.” 


HE March number of the Bookbinder 
contains two very interesting illustra- 
tions, one of a binding of one of Corneille’s 
Works by Monnier (Versailles, 1760), a rich 
design * | flowing arabesques; the other an 
ancient Arabic binding of a copy of the 
Koran (no date) of distinctly Arabic character 
in the main. The editor remarks:—“ Under 
the inscriptions will be found several motifs 
that have probably influenced the work of 
Italian workmen. For it has been pretty well 
established that much of the ornament pro- 
duced by Aldo and bis f 














successors at Venice, 
both in the decoration of the outside and 
maar beret eg oF | tain rptonenss 
East, whence they ght many 

workmen.” On this semi-Oriental character 
of many of the Venetian bookbinding designs 
we have commented before. The of 
Venice in relation to Oriental t affords, 
of course, a full explanation of it. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


It is now only a month before the opening of 
the Exhibition, which has been officially fixed 
for May 6, and though certainly that is little 
enough time for all that has to be done, the 
remaining preparations are being carried on 
with so much energy that it seems probable 
everything will be fairly complete by the open- 
ing. 

The Algerian and Tanisian palaces on the 
esplanade of the Invalides, now nearly com- 
pleted, have a very decorative effect, wit h their 
applied polychromatic decorations in faience. 
The native workmen sent over to decorate the 
palaces of Cochin China and Tonkin have com- 
menced their task. Opposite these rises the 
monumental-looking facade of the pavilion of 
the War Department, in front of which isa gate- 
way pierced with loopholes and flanked by two 
large towers, whose stern Mediwval character 
contrasts effectively with the pilasters, columns, 
and bas-reliefs of the principal structure. 

Going from the Esplanade des Invalides to 
the Champ de Mars along the interminable 
galleries of the agricultural department which 
border the Seine, we find on the right, after 
having passed the Palais d’Hygiéne, a rotunda 
built on piles and intended for the panorama 
of the Compagnie Transatlantique. This 

orama, to which we have before referred, 
is now nearly completed, and the result, 
which is supposed to be a view of the 
so of Havre seen from the bridge of a 
arge steamboat, is very effective, and realistic 
almost to the point of an optical illusion. The 
artists are MM. Poilpot and Da Patey. 

It is at this part of the Champ de Mars also 
that the collection of archwological architec- 
ture, carried out under the direction of M. 
Garnier, commences. The Champ de Mars 
itself is crowded with pavilions, kiosks, houses, 
galleries, verandahs, &c., which seem to have 
sprung up out of the ground amid the planta- 
tions. In the Galerie des Machines the ceiling 
decorations are now fixed and the installation 
of the exhibits has commenced. In the Pavi- 
lion des Expositions Diverses many of the cases 
ave now in position, and the decoration of the 
naves and the dome nearly complete; and 
among the foreign sections, that of England is 
all decorated and prepared for exhibits. The 
Cairo Street is completed. 

The restaurants in various parts of the buildings 
are in active preparation, and concerning these 
there have been some difficulties; and some of 
the artists, among whom MM. Meissonnier 
and Bouguereau are prominent, have objected 
that the works of art exhibited in the Palais 
des Beaux Arts will be in constant danger of 
fire from the proximity of restaurants and 
cooking apparatus. An investigation into the 
arrangement of these establishments and their 
accessories bas shown that there is practically 
little cause for anxiety, though a.few modi- 
fications in the situation of kitchens, &c., have 
been made in order to allay the fears of the 
alarmists. The Eiffel tower, as you will have 
learned already, has completed its allotted 
height, and only now waits for the addition of 
the loge at the top to contain the apparatus for 
the electric light which is to be visible, we are 
told, for forty or fifty miles round Paris. 

During the Exhibition there will be held at 
Paris a “ Congress of Art and Archeology ” with 
the special object of studying all the questions 
relative to the protection of monuments which 
possess artistic or historic interest. This Con- 
gress, which will be presided over by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, will inclade 
among its members the Commissioners of Fine 
Arts of the Foreign Sections, and the office of 
general secretary will be taken by M. Bandot, 
Inspecteur-Général des Travaux Diocésains. 

An exhibition of considerable interest has 
been initiated by M. Antonin Proust, the object 
of which is to collect and bring under public 
notice the art treasures of the principal churches 
in France, a number of which are to be col- 
lected on loan in the galleries of the Sculpture 
Museum in the Trocadéro. The splendid offer- 
ings made to the Catholic church from time to 
time by the kings of France will here be exbi- 
bited, amid reproductions of fragments of 
ecclesiastical architecture such as will form an 
effective and suitable framing to the objects 
exhibited. A further item in this exhibition 
will be the collection of a number of designs by 
— diocesan architects. 

uring the past month an exhibition 
works of Feyen Perrin has been poses pe 9 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Few artists hare pro- 
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duced such a quantity of work as he, and of such 
various classes of art,—historical paintings, still 
life, landscapes, and its. In this respect 
the collection is certainly of interest in giving 
an idea of the incessant labours of a clever and 
indefatigable artist; but it would have been 
much better to have made a judicious selection 
from all this crowd of pictures. From neglect 
of this the result is an exhibition containing a 
considerable proportion of work of little interest, 
and which has consequently failed to attract 
the public After Feyen Perrin it will be the 
turn of Lavieille, the landscape painter whose 
death we recorded about two months ago, and 
who was one of Corot’s best pupils: an exhibi- 
tion of his works is now in preparation. 

During last month the first competition has 
been decided for the decoration of the Mairie of 
the XIV. arrondissement. Three artists, MM. 
Chabas, Georges Roussel, and Adrien Tanoux, 
have been selected to take part in the second 
competition, which will be decided during the 
month of June. 

We have to mention also the competition in 
sculpture opened by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, for the execution of objects of art to be 
given as prizes in the general agricultural com- 
petition. From among the numerous sketches 
sent in, fourteen designs have been selected. 
Among the number, that of M. Gaudez merits 
special mention. This is a design entitled “La 
Paix,” and is to be reproduced in solid silver; it 
represents an antique figure of a husbandman 
leading two oxen, and kissing an infant who is 
held out to him by his young wife. The group 
is vigorously modelled and very harmonious in 
composition. 

We mentioned last month that the Académie 
des Beaux Arts was proceeding to the election 
of a member in the place of Cabanel. From 
among the candidates then named, the choice 
has fallen on M. Henner, whose poetic but 
shadowy figures, with pearly flesh tones some- 
what recalling the manner of Correggio, are 
among the most familiar works of contemporary 
art. We may mention here that he was a pupil! 
of Drolling and of Picot, obtained the Prix de 
Rome 1858, and medals in the Salons of 1863, 
1865, 1866, and 1878, and was created Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour in 1873 and Officier in 
1878. 

M. Emile Lévy, who was one of the candi- 
dates for the place vacated by Cabanel’s death, 
has been more fortunate at the Hotel de Ville 
than at the Institut. It was necessary there 
also to fill the place of Cabanel in the decora- 
tive work at the Hétel de Ville, and M. Lévy 
has been appointed to execute a portion of the 
work in the Salon des Caryatides, which had 
been entrusted to Cabanel, and to direct the 
rest of the work there. 

At the Ecole des Beaux Arts judgment has 
been given on the competitive designs for the 
Achille Leclerc prize, the subject being, as 
before mentioned, a Panthéon in honour of 
illustrious Frenchmen. The designs, however, 
were considered so far short of the required 
standard that it was decided not to award the 
prize; “mentions” only being awarded to M. 
Depradellies (pupil of M. Pascal) and M. Henne- 
quin (pupil of MM. Coquart & Gerhardt). 
The second competition for the Prix de Rome 
has also been decided by the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, and the following competitors have 
passed in the order named: M. Sortais, pupil of 
MM. Daumet and Girault; M. Demerlé, pupil 
of M. Ginain ; M. Cousin, pupil of MM. Coguart 
and Gerhardt; M. Morice, pupil of M. Blondel ; 
M. Belesta, pupil of M. André; M. Normand, 
pupil of MM. Normandfand André; M. Depra- 
delles, pupil of M. Pascal; M. Marcel, pupil of 
M, André ; M. Huguet, pupil of M. Blondel ; and 
M. Bertone, pupil of M. Ginain. 

The Société Centrale des Architectes has had 
to regret the decease during the past month of 
two of its members, M. Gallois, and (as already 
mentioned in our pages) M. Achille Lucas, the 
father of M. Chas. Lucas. M. Achille Lucas, 
who was in his 79th year, was a pupil of 
Guénepin senior. He entered into the Service 
des Travaux of the municipality of Paris in 1833, 
and was concerned in most of the works carried 
out under that department up to the present 
day, under the direction of Molinos, Messager, 
Hittorf, Davioud, Jay, and Calliat. He had 
been engaged for some years on the construc- 
tion of the group of school buildings at 
Tolbiac. 

M. Gallois, a student of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, was appointed in 1855 architect to the 
Administration de l'Assistance Publique. He 
carried out in that capacity a certain number of 
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important works, especially the restoration of 
the “ Maternité” hospital, the enlargement of 
the “Enfants Assistés,” the Pascal Hospital 
and the “ Quartier des Enfants Idiots” at B 

for which he gained the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

The death is announced also of the scul 
Feugére des Forts, who for a long time 
exhibited nothing at the annual Salons, but who 
formerly enjoyed a well-earned reputation. He 
was a pupil of Heim and Duseigneur, and 
received a premiére médaille in the Salon of 
1864, for a plaster work, “ Abel,” the marble 
edition of which attracted much admiration in 
the following year, and gained him further 
honours. In the Universal Exhibition of 1867 
he gained a medal also. 

We have also to record the death of M. Chas, 
Donzel, a landscape painter who has for more 
than thirty years contributed to the Salon. 
Many of his water-colours were of great merit. 

Our obituary catalogue includes alse the 
names of Massard the engraver, and the painter 
Anastasi. Léopold Massard, an artist of 
talent, was the pupil of his father Urbain 
Massard, a celebrated engraver of the early part 
of the century. He executed a number of 
portraits, and reproduced a great many p 
ancient and modern, among them the “Christ” 
of M. Bonnat, which adorns the Salle des Assises 
in the Palais de Justice. He has engraved, for 
the Louvre collection of engravings, the 
‘“Couronnement d’epines” after the picture by 
Titian in the Louvre. The landscape painter 
Anastasi, who has died at the age of sixty-seven, 
was born at Paris in 1820, and studied painting 
under Paul Delaroche and Corot: he made his 
début at the Salon in 1843, with a landscape. 
Among his principal works may be mentioned 
the “‘ Derrasse de la Villa Pamphili,” which is now 
in the Luxembourg, and obtained a great suc- 
cess in the Salon of 1864; “‘Un Chemin en Nor- 
mandie,” and “ Les Bords du Tibre 4 Rome,” 
which was in the Universal Exhibition of 1867. 
He had the misfortune to lose his sight, and, 
unable to paint any longer, has been forgotten 
of late years. He had formerly a considerable 
reputation as a lithographic artist, and repro- 
duced many of the landscapes of the principal 
masters of the school of his period for various 
artistic journals. It was in this capacity of litho- 
graphic artist that he obtained a troi 
médaille at the Salon in 1850. 

On his death the Académie des Beaux Arts 
enters into possession of a capital of 100,000 
francs, of which Anastasi retained the interest 
during his lifetime. This sum arose from a sale 
of his pictures for his benefit, effected by his 
friends when he lost his sight. He has left the 
money to the Fine Art Section of the Institut, 
charging them to make use of it for the relief 
of artists who should by any unavoidable 
calamity be left in need of such assistance; @ 
noble and thoughtful provision which deserves 
to be put upon record, 














Bristol.—A fresh set of statues, executed by 

Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, sculptor, have been 
in position on the High Cross, in the 

centre of College-green, Bristol. They consist 
of seated figures of Henry VI., Eli 
James I., and Charles 1. in the upper range; 
and in the lower range of standing figures of 
John, Henry III., Edward III., and Edward IV. 
The cross, as designed by Mr. Norton, archi- 
tect, was erected in 1850 by the easterm 
corner of the green, but was transferred to the 
later site of the old cross, to make way for the 
Jubilee memorial of the Queen. The former 
High Cross, one of several in Bristol, was built in 
the year 1373 to commemorate the city’s incor- 
poration by royal charter, dated from Wood- 
stock, August 8, 47 Edward III. 
stood by the Tolsey, or Tolsell, at the juncture 
of the four main thoroughfares—Corn, 
Wine, and Broad streets. In 1633 it was raised 
to 40ft. in height. Removed hence in August, 
1733, it was re-erected on Coll ’ 
finally removed thence in 1763. 
at Stourhead Park, Wiltshire, the seat of Sir 
Henry Hoare, Bart., to whose ancesto 
been given, in 1768, by Dean Cutts Barton. 


Surveyorship, Brentford.— The Brentford 
Local Board on Tuesday last unan 
appointed Mr. J. H. Strachan—who has held 
the post of Assistant-Surveyor for four years— 
to the office of Surveyor, rendered vacant by 
Mr. Lacey’s appointment at Bournemouth. There 
were 119 applicants for the post. 
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AND NEW BRIDGES ACROSS 
THE TIBER. 


THE works now going on in Rome for the 
improvement of the Tiber may be divided into 
three kinds; First, those for the construction 
of embankment walls along the river; second, the 
building or rebuilding of bridges; third, dredg- 
ing the bed of the river. The portion between 
the “ Ponte lio or 8. Angelo” and the “ Ponte 
Palatino or Rotto” is now completed. The 
embankment walls, about 100 métres apart 
from each other, are externally faced with 
blocks of travertine stone. But these indis- 
pensable works for the hygienic condition and 
enlargement of the town have greatly damaged 
many ancient monuments, especially the 
bridges. 

The old “Ponte Cestio, or Pons Gratiani” 
(shown in our lithograph illustration), has been 
demolished, and in its place a totally different 
bridge in shape and form will be built, which 
will afford a better passage for the river when 
in flood. The announcement that the old bridge 
was condemned caused a good deal of excite- 
ment,and a commission was appointed in which 
the learned archeologist, Professor Lanciani, 
represented the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
while the Municipality of Rome and the Board 
of Works were respectively represented by the 
engineers, Signori Azzurri and Cerruti. The 
commission unanimously decreed that the 
demolition of the ancient bridge was indispen- 
sable for many reasons, the foremost of which 
were the present unsound state of the bridge, 
the insufficient foundations of the piers, and 
the narrowness of the road in regard to the 
increased population of Rome and the increased 
traffic over it. Besides this, the bridge, whose 
central arch alone was wide and whose lateral 
arches were too narrow, was too great an obstacle 
to the free passage of the waters, especially on 
the occasion of floods. 

It was therefore decided by the commission 
to number every stone of the ancient bridge, to 
make measured drawings of it on the scale of 
m. ‘05 to the métre, to have large photographs of 
it taken from all sides, and to take it down 
piece by piece, so as to insure its perfect and 
exact reconstruction. All this has been 
executed and only the little arch, on the right, 
remained to be demolished at the time these 
notes were written. The new bridge, which will 
keep the name of “Ponte Cestio,” will have 
three large arches, the central of which (23°62 
métres in span) will be the ancient arch, built 
up again as it originally was; but the two 
lateral ones will be replaced by two new arches 
21:45 métresin span. Besides the old central 
arch, the parapet also—containing the historical 
inscriptions of Valens Valentinianus and Gra- 
tianus, under whose reign the bridge was en- 
tirely restored, will be built up again. Upon 
this parapet we also see an inscription of Pope 
Benedict VIII., which inscription proves that 
the bridge was restored in.the tenth century. 
Underneath the parapets, the entire travertine 
cornice, in which an inscription is carved record- 
ing the works executed under the mentioned 
emperors, will be put back in its former position. 

The date claimed for the original construction 
of this bridge is rather doubtful, but it appears 
that it was built between the years 60 and 36 
B.C., by Lucius Cestius, prafectus Urbis, who 
was appointed by Cesar to govern Rome, when 
the latter started for the Spanish war, in 46 B.C. 
The cause of this bridge’s rain, that necessitated 
its re-building under the above - mentioned 
Emperors in the fourth century, is unknown. 
After the time of Benedict VIII. other repairs 
were executed owing to the havoc made by the 
inundation of 1598, and under the pontificate 
of Innocent XT. in 1629. The ancient bridge 
was built of peperino and tufa stone, and the 
external part was entirely covered with 
travertine marble. The parapets were of mar- 
ble of Luni. One large arch and two small ones 
form the waterway; the style and the con- 
struction recall the city gates which were built 
under Honorius, that is, with irregular blocks of 
travertine, badly put together. 

We have been able to make two interesting 
observations during the works for the demolition 
of the bridge. At the left extremity of the 
bridge,—that is, opposite the Tiberine Island,— 
were five layers of tufa blocks, forming part of 
the left pier of the original bridge, which was 
built, as observed, in the last years of republican 
Rome. These are the only remains of the 
Original bridge left. The second observation 
refers to the re-construction which took place 
under Valens, Valentinanus and Gratianus, A.D. | 
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370. At this time it seems probable that much 
of the material used was taken from the theatre 
of Marcellus, and used as building material for 
the bridge. 

The second bridge demolished is the one 
called Pons A?milius, sometimes Palatinus by 
the medieval writers, which was built by the 
Censors M. Fulvius Nobilior and his colleague, 
M. milius Lepidus, in 179 B.c. According 
to Livy, xl., 51, these Censors only constracted 
the piers upon whieh the arches were raised in 
142 B.c. by the Censors P. Scipio Africanus 
Nasica and L. Muammius, surnamed Achaicus. 
It appears that the Emperor Probus rebuilt it 
A.D. 280. It was again destroyed by the inun- 
dation which took place in 1230 under the 
pontificate of Gregory IX. Pope Gregory XIII. 
rebuilt it entirely in 1575, after the drawings 
and under the direction of Matteo da Costello. 
This bridge was composed of six large arches 
bearing the arms of Gregory XIII. engraved 
over the piers. 

This new bridge only lasted twenty-three 
years, for in 1598, during the flood of the Tiber, 
the greatest on record, half of the bridge was 
carried away, and the other part remained thus 
till last year; and this is the reason of the 
modern name, ‘‘ ponte rotto,” or ruined. It has 
now been entirely pulled down, except the 
central arch, which, quite isolated, has been left 
as an historical souvenir. Many decorative 
parts, the inscription, and Gregory’s armorial 
bearings have been removed to the new National 
Museum at the Therma of Diocletian. 

Instead of this bridge an iron one is being 
built, in four spans, and supported by three 
piers of solid masonry mead with travertine 
stone. The new bridge will be 154 métres long 
and 20 métres wide. 

An important discovery has been made above 
the Ponte Sisto, while dredging the bed of the 
Tiber. This was the fact of the existence of an 
ancient bridge, unknown up to now ; a paper on 
the subject, by Signor Borsari, was published 
by the Royal Academy of Lincei, and in the 
“ Bullettino della Commissione Archiologica 
Comunale di Roma, 1888.” The only remains 
of this bridge consisted of the foundations at 
the two extremities and of two piers, the foun- 
dations of which were hidden beneath the 
sand. The foundations consist of masonry of 
flint stone imbedded with lime; the two ex- 
tremities of the bridge still preserve some layers 
of heavy travertine blocks, bound together with 
crooked iron bars soldered with lead. The 
right-hand pier had only one layer of these 
travertine blocks, and the left one three. If we 
refer to the course of the Tiber, as it is at 
present, the bridge lately discovered stands 
obliquely, the left extremity being 102, and the 
right one 137, mé@tres distant from the axis of 
Ponte Sisto. We, therefore, have a difference 
of 35°00 métres, which proves a marked inclina- 
tion. But it was impossible to know in what 
period, or by whom, this bridge had been built, 
because no historical or topographical notices 
had been found concerning it. But during the 
excavations for the construction of the great 
drain on the left shore of the Tiber, a cippus 
of travertine was found, of 1°60 by 76 by ‘24 
métresin size, and on whose surface the following 
inscription was engraved :— 

PAULLUS FABIUS PERSICUS * C. EGGIUS 
MARULLUS ° L, SERGIUS PAULLUS * C. OBEL- 
Livs BU... ° LL. SCRIBONIUS.....-: ' 
CURATOROS RIPARUM ‘* ET ALVEI TIBERIS ° 
EX AUCTORITATE * TI CLAUDI C#SARIS ° 
AUGUSTI GERMANICI ° PRINCIPIS 8.0. * 
RIPAM CIPPIS POSITIS * TERMINAVERUNT A 
TRIGARIO * AD PONTEM AGRIPP2. 

From this inscription we learn that in A.D. 34, 
under the reign of Claudius, the embankment of 
the Tiber was accomplished from the spot called 
Trigarium to Agrippa’s Bridge. Now, the spot 
where the discovery of this inscription was made 
lies between the ruins of the bridge recently 
discovered and the foundations of another 
bridge, a little way below the Pons dlius, com- 
monly called Neronianus or Vaticanus. But, as 
we know that the a “A ors — 
began from the up of t ver, 
advanced towards + 68 cog Mil the river’s 
course, doubtless this denomination of Pons 
Agrippe can only suit the bridge discovered 
now above the Ponte Sisto, and about 500 
métres from the spot where the cippus was 
found still in its original and dicular 
position. ’s Bridge was donbtiess 
destroyed when the Emperor Caracalla built his 
bridge (now Ponte Sisto). In fact, the masonry 
forming the foundations of the piers was found 





5°19 metres below the low-level surface, a proof 
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Let us now pass from the ancient 
bridges. Four of these are in course 
struction,__the Ponte Margherita, 
Piazza del Popolo, on the spot w 
Aurelian’s walls end; the Ponte Umberto L, 
leading to the centre of the new quarter at 
Prati del Castello ; the Ponte Vittorio nele, 
which is destined to re-unite the Vatican with 
the centre of the town; and the new Ponte 
Palatino, which has been already mentioned. 

A fifth, the Ponte Garibaldi, is already 
finished, and it was opened to the public last 
year, on the Sth of June. It was built before 


the others, it being neces oemang “ad re-anite the 
centre of Rome with the Tiberine quarters 
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and with the new railway-station the 
Porta Portese. The Municipality of Rome 
decreed the building of this in 1884, and 


the project was studied in the Municipality's. 
hydraulic office, under the direction of Engineer 
Vascovoli. The illustration is from a emis 
of the bridge made while in progress (see litho- 
graph). It consists of two iron arches, s 

by acentral pier and two abutments on the banks. 
The foundations were laid by means of three 
compressed-air caissons, which reach the depth 
of 18 métres below the bottem of the river. 
The bridge is 141 métres long and 20 wide; the 
foot-paths on each side take up 4 métres each, 
leaving 12 for the carriage-way. The spans are 
55 métres each; the larger central pier is 15 
métres thick, including its coating of travertine 
In making the foundations of the cen- 
tral pier there was found a bronze statue of 
Bacchus, of the best of Graco-Roman 
sculpture, and descri by Professor Lanciani 
in his recent and valuable work, “ Ancient Rome 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” pages 307, 
308. “The statue,” says Lanciani, “ was found 
in an almest pe cular position, head down- 
wards, 16 ft. below the bottom of the river, and 
26 ft. below the surface of the rn — 
merry god is represented in the ‘oom 0 
youth, and has a decidedly feminine type, 
cially in the of the long, . 
hair, which is parted in the middle fastened 
with a band at the forehead. The band is 
gracefully inlaid with and silver.” 

The modern Ponte Garibaldi is one of the 
most important modern bridge works executed 
in Italy up to now. The shape of the two 
arches which span the river is not a segment of 
a circle, but a compound curve, based on the 
type of Dupuy’s bridge across the Toneli#re, 
near Nantes, and of the railway bridge of 
Coblenz, across the Bhine. The cornice and 
the breastworks of the abutments and of the 
pier are of Baveno granite. The coating of the 
abutments and the central pier, the causeway, 
and the foundation are of travertine marbie. 
This stone comes from the so-called “ Del 
Barco” quarries, near Tivoli, anciently worked 
by the Romans, and out of which, according to 
Professor Lanciani’s calculations, over five mil- 
lions of cubic métres of travertine were 


taken, as is testified by the em # pace 
between the two vertical walls of the quarry. 
From this “Del Barco” quarry came the 


travertine blocks used in the Colosseum, the- 
Theatre of Marcellus, and other edifices of 
ancient Rome. 


Rome, Feb. 27. 


to local 
was held at the Institution of Civil 


on Friday and Satarday, the 29th 30th 


ultimo. Eighteen candidates ted them- 
selves for examination, the written on of 
which was taken on the first day. greater 


of the second day was occupied with 
the vira-voce 6 SS The 
as 


Liverpool. (IIL) Sanitary Science, Mr. H. P. 
; a ® Engineer, Porte- 
mouth. (IV.) Public Health Law, &c., Mr. C. 





| Jones, A-M.LC E., Local Board, Ealing, W. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION. 


Tne Building Trades’ Exhibition, revived at 
the Agricultaral Hall this week, though far 
from being as complete and as extensive as 
would be desirable for the adequate illustration 
of the numerous crafts, processes, and materials 
incladed within the scope of the building trades, 
exhibits a marked improvement on its two or 
three immediate predecessors. The Exhibition 
was not held last year, and we cannot but think 
that that circumstance has had a salutary effect 
upon the t Exhibition. We have often 
said that this Exhibition, which for severa! 
years was held annually, would have a greater 
chance of being really successful,—saccess 
being measured by practical utility,—if it were 
held at intervals of two or three years instead 
of annually. A three years’ interval would be 
better than one of two years’ duration. Even 
with the longer interval between them, exhibi- 
tions of this kind are too apt to be mere tempo- 
rary shops or ware-rooms,—useful enough, no 
doubt, from a purely commercial point of view, 
but offering in the aggregate a large mass of 
chaff (so to speak) from which it is often very 
difficult, even to the most practised observer, to 
pick out the comparatively few grains of wheat 
represented by new inventions or materials, or 
by new modifications, combinations, or adapta- 
tions of the same. When the Exhibi- 
tions are held annually, the preponderance 
of chaff over wheat is even greater, 
for the interval between one show and 
another is too brief to admit of any marked 
and general advance. The consequence is that 
the same exhibits are shown year after year, 
and the exhibitions become little more than a 
series of monotonous repetitions. The present 
Exhibition is larger than the more recent 
displays of the kind, but there is a good deal 
of vacant space, and some of the space occupied 
is appropriated to exhibits that do not appertain 
to the building trades. As usual, many of the 
exhibits were not displayed or fixed in their 
places on the day of opening, and it was not 
until Wednesday that things assumed a settled 


aspect. 

We will now proceed to mention briefly some 
of the typical exhibits. The letters and figures 
in parentheses following the names of exhibitors 
we the avenue and number of the stand or 
stall. 

Messrs. Lewis & Lewis (Bay 1), Cambridge 
Heath, exhibit a few wood-working machines, 
including the “Anerley” combined circular 
ani band-sawing machine. Messrs. Ewart & 
Son (Bay 5), Euston-road, exhibit their 
“ Victoria” ventilators. Messrs. George Waller 
& Co. (Bay 8), Park-street, Southwark, ex- 
hibit a concrete-mixer which can be actuated 
either by hand-labour or steam-power. They 
also exhibit a very complete set of drain- 
cleaning tools, «and sundry fittings in constant 
requisition in sanitary work. Messrs. Scott 
& Co, (Bay 10) exhibit Archer's patent 
drain-pipe, which has already been described 
and illustrated in the columns of the Builder. 
The Machine Exchange Company (Bay 14), 
Edgware, exhibit a 10-h.p. portable engine ; a 
builder's hoist ; and other items of plant. The 
London Engineering Company (Bays 24 and 25) 
have a large display of a mi eous character, 
but chiefly consisting of gas-engines, vas-stoves, 
and fittings. 

Mr. Robert Adams (A 1), Newington-cause- 
way, exhibits his “ Victor ” spring-hinges, patent 
sash-gear for reversing the sashes for cleaning, 
casement-stays, fanligh ers,&c. Mr. H.A. 
Ball (A 4), Chiswell-street, exhibits a telescopic 
fanlight-opener. Mr. Thomas Kemp (F 160), 
Brixton, exhibits a very good form of water- 
closet, which he calls “the Unique.” The 
flash y arm is of special form, and is so intro- 
duced direct from the flush-pipe into the pan as 
to need no putty, red-lead, or any other com posi- 
tion tomake a joint. Messrs. C. Kite & Co. (A 6), 
exhibit, among other ventilators, the new patent 
“ Simplex Water-Jet Air- Propeller,” a new 
adaptation of the use of a water-jet for the 
purpose indicated. The jet is of peculiar con- 
struction, and can be so fixed as to direct the 
water upwards, downwards, or horizontally. 

The Liwyd-coed Slate Quarry Syndicate 
(Limited), of Penygroes, North Wales, exhibit 


(Stand A8) some of green Bangor 
slate of very good co and excellent cleav: 
At the same stand is shown Gilmore & Clark's 


patent “Scientia” lock, which contains three 


: it is devoid of 
SS ceeaale Keane any spring, and can | stoves, 


Mesers. W. KR. Dell & Son (A 10), of Mark- 





lane, exhibit two or three of Cleathero’s patent 
silent-action lifts. They are self-sustaining, 
retaining the cage in any position in which it 
may be left, even though bearing its maximum 
load, without the aid of a brake. 

Messrs. W. & R. Leggott (A 12), of Brad- 
ford, exhibit their admirable appliances for 
opening fanlights, skylights, &c. Messrs. 
Richard Johnson, Clapham, & Morris (A 13), of 
Manchester, show Johnson’s patent fireproof 
wire lathing,—a substitute for wood laths. The 
Asphaltic Limestone Company (A 14), of Queen 
Victoria-street, show samples of asphaltic con- 
crete and Limmer asphalte. Messrs. Joseph 
Robinson & Co., Limited (A 17), of Carlisle, 
exhibit their fireproof cement for plastering, 
concrete floors, &c. 

Mr. Mark Fawcett (A 18), of King’s-road, 
Chelsea, exhibits his patent fire-proof tubular 
lintels as used by him for constructing fire-proof 
floors, flat roofs, ceilings of strong-rooms, Xc. 
This system of fire-proof construction, which 
was recently described in our columns, possesses 
the merits of lightness, strength, and cheap- 
ness The Adamant Company, Limited (A 23), 
of Birmingham, show specimens of their 
“ Adamant” plaster in slabs, as well as in mould- 
ings, enrichments, &c. 

Millar's Patent Reversible Window Co., 
Limited (B 43), of Queen Victoria-street, exhibit 
window-frames and sashes fitted with Millar's 
patent hinges and joints. 

Turpin’s Parquet Floor, Joinery, and Wood 
Carving Co., Limited (B 50), Queen’s-road, 
Bayswater, make a very good display of parquet 
flooring, also some joinery and a chimney-piece 
and over-mantel. 

Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Co., Limited 
(B 52), of Limehouse, exhibit their well-known 
specialty. 

Messrs. King & Smith (B 54), of Weedon, 
have on view a stack of their patent “ honey- 
comb” wine-bin; each tube or cell takes one 
bottle, and not only protects it from breakage, 
bat ensures for it equability of temperature. 

The Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company 
(B 55), Queen Victoria-street, exhibit some 
forms of their very ingenious arrangement of 
folding-gates and shutters. For lifts opening 
on to narrow landings, where ordinary gates 
would be in the way, these folding-gates are the 
very thing. 

Mr. Heary Bassant (B 56), Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, has an admirable display of 
parquetry. Mr. H. J. Rust (B 57), Battersea 
Park-road, exhibits some specimens of vitreous 
mosaic work. 

Mr. Joseph Westwood (C 72), of Millwall, 
shows Hawksley’s patent treads for stairs, as 
well as hydrant-covers, cellar-flaps, and other 
surfaces subject to heavy traffic, constructed on 
the same principle as the treads. 

Mr. C. G. Roberts (C 77), Haslemere, shows 
his rain-water separator,—more than once 
described by us. Messrs. Shanks & Co. (C 80), 
Barrhead, Glasgow, have a representative group 
of their various sanitary fittings and appliances. 
Messrs. N. C. Szerelmey & Co. (C 81), Victoria 
Embankment, exhibit their iron and porcelain 
paint and stone preservative liquids. 

Messrs. Mainzer & Kempthorne (D 101), Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury, have a large display of 
marble mosaic work. They also show a 
specimen of granite mosaic pavement, which is 
worth attention. The Calcorion Decorative 
Company, Limited (D 103), exhibit specimens 
of some effective wall decorations in their 
material, which is meant to be a substitute for 
leather. 

Messrs. Frederick Jones & Co. (D 106), Perren- 
street, Ryland-road, exhibit silicate cotton or 
slag-wool in some of its varied applications in 
connexion with fire-proof, sound-proof, and 
ee ee 

r. d Hodges (D 108), of Birmingham, 
exhibits Hill & yp geet sige Ssccenting Unaen 
and a variety of window, door, lock, and bell 
furniture. Moule’s Earth Closet Co. (D 109), 
Garrick-street,exhibit their appliances in various 
forms. Messrs. Edward Smith & Co. (D 112), 
Coalville, Leicestershire, exhibit terra-cotta, 
filoor-tiles, wall-tiles, and decorative faience. 
Messrs. Le Grand & Suatcliff (D 122), of Bun- 
hill-row, exhibit their Abyssinian and artesian 
tube wells. Messrs, J. & E. Goad (D 124), 
Plymouth, exhibit an interesting of 
specimens of various Devonshire marbles. 

Messrs. Brown & Green (E 133, 134), of Fins- 


bury-pavement, have a display of heating 
ckeamun, nd ould -sienas aot 


also show ‘‘ Brown's Springless Rim and Mortice 
Locks,” Messrs. Glaholm & Robson (E 136), 








Sunderland, exhibit a noiseless extractor venti. 
lator for dweiling-rooms. It is intended for 
insertion in the chimney-breast, near the ceil. 
ing, and is without a flap. In order to ensure 
the efficiency of the extractor, there is placed 
in the chimney-flue, from 6 in. to 12in. below the 
ventilator, a cast-iron contractor or diminisher, 
for accelerating the upward draught from the 
fire as it passes the inner face of the extractor. 
Mr. F. A. Fawkes (E 137), Chelmsford, exhibitsa 
door with architrave and portions of a dado,— 
good specimens of joinery, with enriched 
mouldings. Radeke’s Decorative Wood Com- 
pany (E 138, 139), Coleman-street, exhibit 
specimens of their decorative woodwork, which 
is now produced by a new process. When we 
noticed this company’s prodactions on a former 
occasion, the finished article consisted of g 
moulded or stamped veneer backed by a com- 
position made from sawdust or wood-pulp. By 
the new process, the ornament, such as that of 
egg-and-tongue and other enriched mo 

is compressed out of the solid wood, so that there 
is no veneer, and the material is now rendered 
waterproof, making it available for the decora- 
tion of steamship saloons, &c. It is very cheap 
compared with actual carved work, but very tame 
and ineffective, because the effect obtainable 
by undercutting is altogether absent. The 
——s are particular in pointing out, in a 
etter addressed to us with some samples, that 
this decorative woodwork is “not intended to 
be imitation carving”; but it has the effect of 
being so intended, looking, as may be inferred 
from what we have said, like rather tame 
carving sandpapered down into a general 
smoothness. It will be useful, no doubt, to 
those who desire to get up something looking 
like wood decoration en masse and very quickly 
and cheaply, but it could never be accepted for 
high-class work. 

Mr. Henry Hope (E 143), Birmingham, ex- 
hibits various samples of wrought-iron weather- 
tight casements, a hot-water radiator, coil- 
cases, kc. Messrs. Shelley & Co., also of 
Birmingham, cover these exhibits with a light 
span-roof glazed on their “ Unique” system. 
Messrs. Broad & Co. (E 149), of Paddington, 
have some very excellent sanitary specialities 
in white enamel ware. Mr. Samuel Elliott 
(F 162), of Newbury, has a good show of very 
well-executed moulding and joinery work. 
Mr. Andrew Smith (F 168), East Dulwich, 
exhibits a useful improvement in Venetian 
blinds, whereby the head-piece is substituted 
by fittings which enable the blinds to be re- 
moved and replaced in a few seconds, no side 
cords being necessary for altering the lateral 
position of the laths. Messrs. R. W. Hitchins 
& Co.(F 169) have on view several new and useful 
combinations of plaster with slag-wool, iron, 
and wire netting, applied to partitions and 
ceilings with a view to deaden sound as well as 
to prevent the spread of fire. Messrs. T. Baillie 
& Co. (F 173), Wardour-street, exhibit speci- 
mens of their new method of glass decoration, 
“translucid vitreous enamelling,” as they call 
it. We have spoken of it on a previous occa 
sion. 

At the east end of the hall (Stand No. 199), 
the Lucigen Light Company have a large and 
important exhibit, which, we un 
a duplicate of the one they are preparing for 
the International Exhibition in Paris. The chief 
feature of interest is a portable lucigen of about 
2,000-candle power, which is self-con 
worked by means of a steam jet generated by the 
heat of the flame itself, which also converts the 
oil into a gas and produces a brilliant flame with- 
out any waste of oil, and without the production 
of any spray whatever The gas being 
in what may be termed an open retort, 
are no tubes which can choke up with the 
ducts of distillation. Common tar-oil, 
oil, or creosote-oil can be used, a special oil ger 
being necessary. The same arrangement 
lamp can be used by connecting it to any 
existing steam supply, thus dispensing with the 
water-tank and air-pump; the light is there 
fore applicable in cases either where steam 
is available or where it is not. The 
or self-contained lucigen is, of course, e@- 
tirely independent of any steam 
or outside motive power. For contractors wr 
this new form of the lucigen light is likely 
be in great demand. The exhibit also com- 
prises —_ sets of the ordinary 

t, as used for permanent 
repre aran oe enn 
l as a rivet- . 

essrs. Houghton Brown Bros. Seger = 
205), Balls Pond, exhibit some u plant 
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contractors’ purposes, including a combined 
horizontal engine and 6-ft. mortar-mill. 

In the Arcade leading from the main entrance 
to the Hall, Messrs. Chambers, Monnery, & Co. 
have a large display of builders’ ironmongery 
of all kinds, including wall-ties, stoves, and 
ranges. Specially worthy of mention under 
this head are the “ Bishopsgate ” ranges, one 
form of which is made with a well-devised 
raising fire-grate and a lift-out boiler. The 

atent “ Movable-Canopy Grate,” with what is 
iaows as the “Teale” fire-back, enables the 
canopy to be lowered at pleasure so as to give 
room for sweeping the fine,—an operation 
ordinarily very difficult with these “lean- 
forward” firebacks when used in conjunction 
with fixed canopies. 

The Exhibition remains open until Saturday 
next, April 13. 








LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
AND APPLIED ART. 


At the Walker Art Gallery, in five of the 
rooms usually devoted to the autumn exhibition 
of modern pictures, are gathered together the 
various objects which are comprised in the dis- 
play of what is called “ Ar. workmanship,” or 
arts and crafts. 

As is set forth, this show is to make known 
“the many beautiful designs, processes, fabrics, 
and wares generally that are now being pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom; to encourage 
art workers; to arouse a spirit of emulation 
amongst the manufacturers, and to elevate the 
taste of the public.” 

It is evident that the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition held in London last year has inspired 
the Liverpool Art Committee to follow in its 
footsteps, and it has also been laid under an 
obligation by the contributions of the works 
of several of the leading supporters of that exhi- 
bition,suchas Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. BurneJones, 
Mr. Holiday, and others with well-known names. 
Thus we see here the “Skeleton in Armour,” 
and fine designs for mosaic, &c., by Mr. Walter 
Crane; cartoons of “The Day of Judgment,” 
“Rivers of Paradise,” and the “Woman of 
Samaria,” by Mr. Burne Jones; cartoons, &c., 
by Mr. Henry Holiday; one worked into silk by 
Mrs. Henry Holiday; designs many and 
various by Mr. Lewis F. Day,—those of his 
executed by Messrs. Maw & Co., the tile mana- 
facturers, being successfulin their lustre and 
general fine effect. And Messrs. J. H. Pollen, 
Heywood Sumner, C. W. Whall, Mr. W. Webb, 
and others, furnished severally specimens of 
practical design. 

To our mind the pleasantest and most 
instructive contents of the rooms are to be seen 
in the beautiful old pieces of furnitare and 
decorations lent by Mr. Donaldson, of London, 
and in those on loan from the South Kensington 
Museum collections. Mr. Donaldson sends a 
fine historical cabinet in ebony, which was 
presented to Rubens by his pupils. Vandyck, 
Jordaens, Snyders, &c., who painted on it 
several interesting scenes. Also a fine Dressoir, 
and two grand chairs of the sixteenth century. 
Tbe South Kensington Museum contributes, 
besides beautiful furniture, cases containing 
electro reproductions of the well-known old 
plate, which has been in its possession now for 
some time. 


Many of the walls of the rooms are hung 


(and gain much advantage thereby) with draw- | P® 


ings by students of the South Kensington 
School of Art. Many of these drawings are 
coloured photographs of Sir Richard Wallace’s 
rare furniture, on loan at Bethnal-green, and 
have been so carefully painted in fac-simile by 
tne students, as to be very valuable for 
reference. 

Nothing could be better for the fartherance 
of the improvement so much talked about in 
decorative art than the bringing together of 
irst-class examples of old work in the same 
galleries with the several specimens of modern 
emulation. It was a happy idea which thus struck 
the promoters, as comparison must at once bring 
conviction to the present artists and exhibitors 
tha, they have still much to learn in refinement, 
drawing, and power, especially when their work 
is brought side by side with specimens of the 
best days of the Renaissance. 

A great many of the modern exhibits have 
a little too much of the flavour of the show- 


— my ts there are works yed which 
ow, on of the exhibitors, design, 
carried out with excellent scar 


p- 
The Leek Embroidery Society, the Lyswick 





Art School, Keswick (note its beaten dishes), 
the Toynbee Hall School and Guild of Handi- 
craft, the Donegal Industries Society, and 
similar societies, occupy much of the space on 
the walis of the gallery. 

Amongst the general exhibitors are Messrs. 
Trollope & Sons, London and Liverpool ; Jones 
& Willis, Birmingham and Liverpool; 8. T. 
Waring & Sons, Liverpool; Urquhart & Adam- 
son, Liverpool; Turner, Son, & Walker, Liver- 
pool; Messrs. G. H. Morton & Son, Liverpool ; 
Staunton & Son, Liverpool. Wall-papers are 
well represented by the exhibits of Messrs. 
Woollams & Co., Jeffrey, Arthur, and others. 
Messrs. Elkington have a show -case, 
and Messrs. Doulton & Co. contribute their weill- 
known exhibits. 

Carpete of Scotch manufacture by Messrs. 
Templeton, and of Indian and Eastern manu- 
facture, imported by J. & R. Smith, of Liver- 
pool, are pleasing and interesting. 








REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE OF THE INSTITUTE. 


THe following is the preamble of the Report 
of this Committee, which is to be considered at 
the Special Meeting of the Institute on Monday 
evening, and to which reference is made in our 
“ Notes” column of the present issue :-— 


‘‘The Special Committee appointed in 1886 to 
consider the subject of Architectural Education 
have devoted much time and labour to this 
inquiry, and have collected a considerable amount 
of information respecting the educational institu- 
tions affording opportunities for architectural 
study, which, when completed, your Committee 

to lay before the neil, 

‘* Recently, however, the attention of your 
Committee, which would otherwise have one 
concentrated on this subject, has been occupied in 
consideration of the special reference to them ‘to 
consider and report upon the manner in which 
the resolutions of the Conference of May 4th, 
1887, could be carried out.’ They now beg leave 
to report to the Council on this special reference. 

“Your Committee have drawn up a general 
scheme for the three Examinations suggested by the 
Conference. Should the scheme be approved by 
the Council, they recommend that it be submitted 
to the Institute with as little delay as possible, in 
order that, if also approved by the General Body, 
it may be communicated to the Local Societies 
allied to the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
with the view of the details by which it may be 
carried out being considered in conjunction with 
the Councils of those bodies. 

‘* This scheme, which is set forth in the following 

es, is based on the idea :— 
ee That a Preliminary Examination should test 
the general knowledge of aspirants about to enter 
the profession, thus setting a standard, and 
directing education into channels likely to be 
useful. 

(6) That an Intermediate Examination should, by 
means of 
candidate has been diligent in his studies, and has 

uired a certain proficiency as a draughtsman ; 
and that its written and portions should test 
his knowledge of the elementary principles and 
practice of architecture both as an Art and a 
Science. The drawings required will be a selection 
only of those which a youth of ordinary attain- 


ments may reasonably be expected to produce in 
the first few years of his ; while, as will 
be seen from the list books recommended, 


the written portion will be on elementary subjects 


essential to form the foundation of more com-/|G 


plete knowl , but yet easy to acquire within the 

iod of pup ' : 

(c) That a Final Examination should take the 
of the present Obligatory Examination, of 

which it is a development; the student having 


been well ed by passing the Intermediate, 
the Final iacsention to ify for candidature 
as Associate R.I.B.A. will take a higher range 
than it does at present, and thus produce more 
satisfactory results than can ever be attained 
the existing system. 
- al observation of the working of 
t examination has 
submitted to the Council, which 
on consideration, to involve no 


will be at liberty to aequ 
tion from any sources available to him 
from 


classes lectures, and 


drawings submitted, prove that the | 2¢t- 





necessitate accurate professional know and 
not a mere acquaintance wiih specified text- 

* It is evident that a considerable time must e/apse 
before this scheroe can be brought into comp'ete 
working order, and that there will be a large 
number of the younger members of the profession, 
and even many who may have been some years in 
practice, who, while pase of oualifywg for 
membership of the Institute, can scarcely be 
expected to come within the range of pened 

xemina- 


mend that, for a further to be determine i 
by experience, —w y be for another 
three years,—-the Final alone be 


twenty-three years, and who produce 

evidence of proper professional education. 
ArTaur Cares, Chairman of the Committee. 
JouN SLaTER, i Hon. Sees, of the 
Frep. R. Farrow, ; Committee.” 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Charles Bowyer —The death isannounced 
of Mr. Charles Bowyer, 46 years, an alder- 
man and well-known , of Croydon, and we 
much regret to have to record the event, owing to 
the ‘egeer distressing circumstances attend- 
ing it. Alderman Bowyer was a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. J. & C. Bowyer, builders and 


cha 
Norwood and its vicinity. Among the 

erected we may mention a house 
known as “Thurlow Towers,” Tulse Hill, 
erected by this firm for Mr. Michael Pope, 
from designs by Messrs. Batterbury & Huxley, 
architects, illustrated in the Swilder 
for Nov. 22, 1884, and Nov. 29, 1884. The 
deceased had been sta at 


closely watched. He, however, managed to 
throw himself off Black Rock, Brighton, and 
was killed. The jary at the coroner's inquest, 
after a short deliberation, returned a verdict of 
“ Suicide whilst of unsound mind.” 








The Sanitary Institute.—The next Con- 
and Exhibition of this Institate wil! be 


The English Iron Trade.—The English 
iron market is buoyant, the upward movement 
exte to almost all branches of the iron 
trade, -iron is going up unmistakably, al- 
though, with the exception of Bessemer iron, 
which the consumption is exceptionally 
heavy, there is no extra demand beyond the 
present liberal requirements on the part of 
finished iron and steel manufacturers. The 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN BRIDGES OVER 
THE TIBER. 

HESE views of two ancient bridges now 
removed, and of a modern one in pro- 
gress, are reproduced from photo- 

graphs. They are described in an article in 
another column. 


A CENOTAPH. 


Tue cenotaph of which we give an illustra- 
tion is an example of the application of native 
Indian art by a European hand. It was de- 
signed by Mr. R. F. Chisholm. This monu- 
ment, for a well-known Indian potentate, was to 
be constracted entirely of Muckrana marbie, the 
openings being embeliixhed with perforated de- 
sivos of the same material, designed in the spirit 
of the Abmedabad work. The structure was in- 
tended to occupy a central position, and the 
four-angle domes would have afforded rest and 
shade for pedestrians. Ultimately the design 
was abandoned on account of its costliness. 








MARBLE PULPIT IN THE DESERTED 
CHURCH OF A SOUTH ITALIAN VILLAGE. 

Tus palpit is in 8. Giovanni, at Ravello—a 
place of great importance in the Middle Ages, 
bat now most scantily populated, in the hills 
immediately above Amalfi, and from whence a 
very grand view of the Galf of Salerno is to be 
bad. In it are several churches, mostly 
deserted, and a cathedial containing many 
things of great interest. A very large marble 
palpit, by Nicolo di Bartolomeo, resting on six 
twisted and inlaid shafts borne on the backs 
of lions, more powerful than those at Pisa or 
Pistoja; a bishop's throne, the side of which is 
iniaid.with a prowling beast or dragon, and an 
ambo inlaid with terrific green monsters, one in 
the act of swaliowing the preacher and prophet, 
Jonah, and the other vomiting him forth. 
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Plan of Vine-walk, — 


This apparently was a favourite sub 
re > ee ad -" — pulpit edt 
see illustrat a panel devoted to i 
no doubt, the fondness for it was due ons 
fact that then, as now, some proportion of the 
inhabitants of the place were fishermen, or 
a 

be ze doors of fifty-four panels, twenty- 
seven to each leaf in seien al taounctenen oon 
by Barisanas, of Trani, who made the bronze 
doors for Monreale and Trani (1160-1179). 
Ravello has also a curious Saracenic 
and the romaine cf a Rysnntine one, the Pala 
AMito Toro, with an interesting garden. 


THE BUILDER. 


The pergola, or vine-walk, with stone piers 
on either side, is of some length ; half-way one 
ascends a broad flight of half-a-dozen steps. 
Here the perspective suddenly changes, so that 
both ends of the walk are only to be seen from 
the middie, or rather the distant end of the 
walk is never visible at whichever end one 
stands. This has been done for no other reason 
than the effect. The walk terminates in a 
widened-out space, surrounded by a low wail 
and stone-seat, where one can rest and enjoy 
the grand view, seaward and inland ; the ground 
outside the low wall falling very precipitously. 
The district is a rich one artistically, as it is 
famous for its natural beauty, for Salerno, 
Amalfi, La Cava, and Atrani all have either 
bronze doors or marble pulpits of the same 
date as the example now illustrated, I believe, 
for the first time. J.A. 8. 





NEW PUBLIC BATHS, HAMPSTEAD, 


Tus building, of which we gave some par- 
ticulars inthe Builder for June 7 of last year, 
has since then been open for one season, and is 
said to have proved most successful in its work- 
ing, besides being (what many public baths are 
not) a building of picturesque exterior. 

In d to the interior arrangements, it 
may here be added that each set of baths is en 
suite, and is complete in itself. The waiting- 
rooms being placed between the swimming- 
baths with their respective private baths are 
very convenient for bathers using one or the 
other, or both, and favour economical adminis- 
tration, whilst good oversight is secured over 
the baths. The swimming-bath for ladies is 
found to be too small, and additional land 
has been secured whereon it is proposed to 
build a larger bath, when the present one will 
be used as a second-class bath. It has been 
rather too generally assumed in the planning 
of swimming-baths that less size is required 
for the women’s than for the men’s swimming- 
baths. This is still the case, probably, in 
swimming-baths intended chiefly for what are 
called the lower classes; but among the niore 
educated classes athletic exercises of all kinds 
that are suitable for women are receiving sach 
increasing attention from ladies, that in any 
residential neighbourhood of the better class it 
may now be assumed that women are likely to 
require as mach swimming-bath accommodation 
as men, and that the idea of a small kind of 
subsidiary swimming-bath for ladies is an 
exploded fallacy. 

The architects of the building, as mentioned 
—— former notice, are Messrs. Spalding & 
Auld. 





HOUSE, SAN REMO, ITALY. 


THIs house, about to be erected for Dr. 
Freeman, has been specially designed to meet 
the exceptional requirements of the district, 
and to offer the greatest possible resistance to 
the action of earthquakes. 

The building has been purposely kept low in 
height, and the whole of the upper part is of 
timber framiog, pegged together with oak. 
Similar construction has been found the most 
successfal in Northwich and similar districts 
where subsidences are of frequent occurrence. 

The architect is Mr. R. Knill Freeman. 





HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, SOUTH SHORE, 
BLACKPOOL. 


Tus church is being erected on the site and 
in place of a smaller brick building, and will, 
when completed, provide about a thousand 
sittings. The first contract, now approaching 
completion, is for the chancel, chapel, vestries, 
transepts, and first three bays of nave, and it is 
hoped that the remaining portion of the nave 
and the tower, &c., will be added at no distant 
date. The materials are Yorkshire stone for 
the walling, with red sandstone for the dress- 
ings. The inner ceilings are of wood vaulting. 
The contractors for the works now in hand 
are Messrs. Moore Bros., of Rawtenstall, and the 
cost about 5,000/. 
Mr. R. Knill Freeman is the architect. 


Een eemrenes 


Wollaton Hall—The Puilder for April 13 
will contain a complete set of measured draw- 
ings, ten plates in all, of this celebrated example 
of English Renaissance architecture, accom- 
panied by sketches of details; the whole drawn 
by Mr. Percy K. Allen, of Nottingham. We 
believe there are no complete published illus- 
trations of Wollaton Hall in existence at 











present. 
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FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of 
held at the Town-hall, Westminster, on Mon. 
day evening last, Mr. Jonathan R. Baillie, Pregi. 


dent, in the chair, 
The following paper on “ Fire-proof Floors* 
was read by Mr. G. 


M, Lawford, Assoc. 
Inst. C E. :— M. 


The subject of fire-proof flooring is apparently 
one of great antiquity, for the + Aas. in the 
time of Julius Cwsar were in the habit of 

their floors and roofs, as well as their 
concrete. From an article in vol. li. of Archao. 
logia, in the possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, it appears that large beds of pozzolana 
existed over the area of the Campagna. This 
substance, as is well known, when mized with 
lime, forms a natural hydraulic cement of great 
cohesive power. The lime employed was 
obtained by burning “ travertine ” (lapis Tibar- 
tinus), and the other ingredients of the concrete 
usually consisted of broken lumps of tufa for 
walls and ordinary foundations; of broken lava 
when foundations of great strength were re- 
quired; and of lumps of broken pumice for 
arched roofs and vaults where lightness was 
essential. The floors were constructed of 
slabs of concrete resting on sleeper walls of 
brick, 2 ft. 9 in. high and about 14 in. thick, set 
in clay, and placed about 3 ft. apart; a layer of 
finer concrete was spread over the slab, and 
Mosaic paving was bedded thereon. The roofs 
were made flat, and supported on brick pillars, 
It is apparently a matter of question whether 
flat centering was used, or concrete slabs in the 
manner described, 

Coming nearer to our own times, up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century fire-proof 
flooring seemed to consist only of the brick arch, 
with its accompanying disadvantages of enor- 
mously thick walls and great cost; but, towards 
the close of that century, cast-iron girders and 
segmental brick arches were gradually 
into use for warehouses and floors where st 
was essential. 

In 1778, Earl Stanhope, in a paper read before 
the Royal Society, described his invention of 
pugging for rendering wooden floors fire-proof ; 
but this had, in a way, been preceded by the 
floors used in Nottingham and the surround- 
ing districts in the seventeenth century, formed 
entirely of bundles of reeds, covered with a 
thick layer of coarse gauged gypsum, and 
plastered below with the same material. In 
Earl Stanhope’s floor fillets were nailed to the 
joists at about one-third of the height, laths 
were laid on the fillets and plastered above and 
below with a mixtore of lime plaster and 
chopped hay ; a liquid grout was run over bot! 
sides, covering the fillets and forming a fire and 
air proof slab. The undersides of the joi-ts 
were then lathed and plastered to form the ceil- 


ing. About 1820, wrought-iron joists began to 
take the place of the cast-iron rs, and the 
arch was reduced to a single -brick ring, 


concreted over the haunches. This was followed 
by a concrete floor, designed by a Dr. Fox, of 
Bristol, about 1830, in oleh wooden fillets were 
laid on the lower flanges of rolled joists and 
concreted over. This floor, known as the “ Fox 
and Barrett” floor, was the subject of a 
read before the Institution of Civil eers 
by Mr. Barrett in 1849; and here it may be 
remarked that, although the subject is common 
ground to both engineers and architects, an 
interval of forty years has been allowed to 
elapse withoot the subject being reopened 
before the Institution, while the a. paper 
is the first on the subject that been read 
“Fox and Barrett” floor 


before the Society of E eers. 
given later, but it should be observed 


A description of the 
will be 
that this floor was the first in which an attem 


In 1845 the late Sir Henry 
system of arching, in which the arch was com- 
posed of tiles and cement resting on 
joists. In 1862 Messrs. Measures introduced an 
improved modification of the “ Fox and Barrett 
floor, known as Phillips's oor, in which tee-iron 
bearers, 9 in. apart, were substituted for 
wooden fillets, and this was followed by 
different develo ts and 
wrought-iron and concrete now in genersl 

The objects of fire-proof a are :— 

To render each floor capable of resisting 
effects of fire, and, by so doing, to divide 


building into a series of compartments, 80 
are can nelther be commsenteated teeth 





ister face 


compartment to another, nor from one 
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to another; and, by making the roof fire- 

f in addition, to prevent fire from 
spreading from one compartment to another 
through the roof burning away. 

To gain strength, and in so doing to avoid as 
far as possible lateral thrast on the walls, and, 
by making the floor in one homogeneous mass, 
to distribute the weight equally over them. 

To render the floors sound-proof as well as 
fire-proof. 

And to secure the building from the attacks 
and effects of both dry-rot and damp. 

The systems now most in use in English 
practice appear to be :— 

(1.) The concrete arch floor. 

(2.) The flat, or suspended, concrete floor. 

(3.) Thearch block, or American floor. 

(4.) The flat brick, or French floor. 

(5.) The solid wooden floor. 


The following systems are described in detail 
as examples of the different types of construc- 
tion :— 

Messrs. Dennett’s,and Wilkinson's, represent- 
ing the concrete arch floor; Messrs. Dawnay’s, 
Lindsay's, and Gardner's, representing the flat 
concrete floor. Messrs. Doulton’s (the Doulton- 
Peto), representing the arch-block, or American 
floors. Messrs. Homan & Rodgers’s, representing 
the flat brick, or French floor ; and Messrs. Evans 
& Swain's, representing the solid wooden floor. 

Taking them in the order given, the inventors 
of the “ Dennett fire-proof construction ” rely 
for the resistance to fire offered by their system 
on the properties of sulphate of lime (gypsum). 
Ordinary limestone cements, when exposed to 
the action of fire, lose their cohesive power, and 
tend to fiy, thus resembling the original car- 
bovate ; but experiments have proved that sul- 
phate of lime loses little of its cohesion by 
calcination, and that it will remain intact even 
when exposed to a white heat, and to the appli- 
cation of cold water while in that state, though 
it is necessarily considerably weakened; in 
fact, it may be said to resemble timber under 
the action of fire. The outside, becoming 
charred, serves as a protection to the inside. 

The system consists of concrete arches sup- 
ported by walls for narrow spans, and by rolled 
joists for wider spans. The concrete is com- 
posed of broken brick and sulphate of lime. 
The arches are given a minimum rise of | in. 
to every foot of width up to spans of 10 ft. 
The concrete can either be filled in solid over 
the haunches, to form a floor of the same 
material throughout, or arranged to carry a 
wooden floor, as the building requires. Where 
columns and main girders are required, both are 
completely encased in the concrete, while the 
ceilings can either be plastered, or ceiling joists 
can be placed on the lower flanges of the joists 
and lathed and plastered. 

From the slight rise given to the arches, the 
thrust on the outer walls is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

This floor can be laid asa fiat floor, if re- 
= but the usual construction is that of the 
arch. 

The concrete of which these floors are com- 
posed is a non-conductor of both sound and 
heat. As an instance of its great strength, on 
one occasion, when a building was being erected, 
a scafiold-pole fell vertically from a great height 
on to an arch of this concrete and knocked a 
hole through it exactly the size of the pole. 
The minutest examination failed to discover 
anything approaching a fracture or crack either 
in the concrete immediately surrounding the 
hole or at any other point in the arch. 

The long list of buildings in which the 
Dennett construction has been adopted shows 
the high opinion in which it is held. Mention 
may be made of the Home, Colonial, and Foreign 
Offices, the National Gallery, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, the Law Courts in London and Bir- 
mingham, and the Imperial Institute. 

The cost of this floor, for a 12 ft. bearing and 
10 ft. span of arch, inclusive of joists, is 9s. 3d. 
_ square yard ; the weight, 54 lbs. per square 

oot ; and the safe load, 2 cwt. per square foot. 

Messrs. W. B. Wilkinson & Oo. have two 
systems for fire-proof floors,—one of concrete 
arches, similar to the Dennett construction ; 
and the other a protection to wooden flooring, 
consisting of fibrous plaster slabs laid as 
pugging between joists, and thinner ceiling- 
slabs of the same material. 

Referring to the first system: the concrete of 
which the arches are made is composed of 
bricks broken to 1} in. gauge, coke breeze, and 
Portland cement, The form of arch is similar 
to the Dennett construction ; main girders and 
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columns, when used, are covered with Wilkin- 
son's fibrous plaster (described later). 

The floors can be finished entirely in con- 
crete, or arranged for wood, tile, or other 





paving. 

For landings, corridors, and similar small 
spans, no joists are required, the concrete being 
laid on flat centering; additional strength is 
given by the insertion of tee irons, 2 ft. 6 in. 
apart, in the concrete. 

Ceilings can either be finished off with 
plaster, or laid with ceiling joists, to which are 
nailed fibrous plaster ceiling-slabs, § in. thick. 

This system has been used at Edinburgh 
University, at several stations on the North- 
Eastern Railway, by the War Department, and 
in many warehouses and stables. 

The cost of this floor for a 12 ft. bearing and 
10 ft. span of arch, inclusive of joists, is 7s. 6d. 
per square yard; the weight, 52 lbs. per square 
foot; and the safe load, 2 cwt. per square 
foot. 

The second system is suitable for dwelling- 
houses, offices, &c., and has the additional 
advantage that it can be adapted to any exist- 
ing wooden floor. 

In construction it is similar to the pugging 
invented by Earl Stanhope, and described 
previously ; slabs of fibrous plaster pugging are 
nailed to wooden angle-fillets on the joists, and 
a triangular plaster fillet is then run along the 
slab against the joist. The floor is boarded 
over in the usual way, whiie the ceiling consists 
of fibrous plaster ceiling-slabs nailed to the 
joists ; all joints are carefally plastered, and a 
series of air-tight compartments is thus - 
duced. The slabs for both pugging and ostting 
are made of coke breeze and plaster on a basis 
of cocoa-nut fibre; they are non-inflammable, 
and by reason of their lightness are specially 
adapted for wooden floors, as the walls can be 
of the usual thickness, while concrete floors 
must be supported by much stronger walls. 

The cost of pugging and ceiling is about 5s. 
per equare yard, exclusive of timber construc- 
tion. 

Mr. A. D. Dawnay is one of the pioneers of 
the flat or suspended concrete floor. His system 
consists either of }-in. square iron bars 12 in. 
apart, or of small 3-in. joists 16 in. apart, resting 
on the lower flanges of 5-in. binding joists in 
7-ft. bays. This construction is suitable for 
spans up to 20ft. wide, the binding joists 
being strengthened according to the increase of 
span. 
lat centering is placed below the joints and 
concrete is filled in, forming one solid mass 
completely encasing the ironwork. The con- 
crete is composed entirely of broken brick,— 
crushed fire-brick preferred,--and Portland 
cement. The joists are protected with a mini- 
mum Cepth of 14 in. of concrete. 

Any floor can laid on the concrete, while 
the ceiling can either be floated or plastered. 

The chief advantage lies in the fact that this 
floor is composed of a solid block of one mate- 
rial throughout, absolutely indestructible, of 
great strength, and of the simplest type of 
construction. 

Mr. Dawnay’s system has been used in over 
3,000 buildings, amongst others Charing Cross 
Hotel, the Colonial Inatitate, Exeter Hall, the 
Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant, London and 
County Bank (head office and branches), several 
Board Schools, Salvage Corps and Fire Brigade 
stations. 

The cost of this floor, for a 12-ft. bearing, in- 
cluding joists, is 7s. per square yard, the weight 
40 lbs, per square foot, and the safe load 2 cwt. 
per square foot. 

Messrs. W. H. Lindsay & Co., of Paddington, 
also use the flat constraction. The joists are 
spaced from 18in. to 36in. apart, additional 
strength being given to both concrete and 
joists by means of trussed rods. These are 
placed in pairs on the joists about 15 in. 
apart, and pass over and under them, thus 
having the effect of bracing on the joists. The 
ends of the rods are bent over to form a clip on 
the flange of the joist. 

Une great advantage claimed for these rods 
by the inventor, is that if any portions of the 
concrete give way under fire, the rods keep the 
whole slab from falling, and the damaged parts 
can afterwards be cut away and made good. 

The concrete used is Lindsay's patent pumice 
concrete, consisting of coke breeze, mineral 
sand, and P cement; it weighs 80 lbs, 
per foot cube as against 112 lbs. for ballast con- 
crete SS ae ae go wl we oe. and 
materially li weight whole 
floor. The farent ceiling can be finished in 
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floor for a 12-ft. bearing, inclading 
per square yard, the weight 44 iba. 
foot, and the safe load 2ewt. per 
Messrs. Lindsay & Co. have anothe 
of fire-proof flooring for use where greater 
strength is required. The tees’ stee! floor 
troughs are used and filled with pemice con- 
crete, the underside 


“ 
3 
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Liberal Club, the Pradential Assurance Com- 
pany'’s offices, Holborn, in several blocks of 
arehouses 


artisans’ dwellings, w , Offices, and 
mansions. 
Mesars. Gardner, , & Clarke's system 


Anderson 

is ically Lindsay's floor with the trussed 
omitted, the concrete ased consisting en- 
tirely of coke breeze and Portland cement. The 
joists are spaced out, flat centering is slung to 
them, and concrete filled in to a depth of 1 in. 
below the joist and lin above the top flange. 
The joists are thas completely embedded in a 
non-conducting material. This floor, owing to 
its light construction, has been largely used for 
shops with dwellings above them. 

The cost of this floor, for a 12 ft. bearing, in- 
clading joists, is 7s. per square yard, the weight 
46 Ibs. per square foot, and the safe load 2 owt. 
per square foot. 

The Doulton-Peto floor is of arch construc- 
tion, but the arch is perfectly flat, cansisting of 
a series of terra-cotta blocks completely 
encasing the joists or girders. It is composed 
of springers or skewbacks resting on abd over- 
lapping the lower flange, and of a aped 
a the intervening blocks being rhom- 
botds. 

The blocks are composed of a mixture of clay 
and terra-cotta, and are moulded with dovetail 
grooves on the lower surface to afford a key for 
plaster. The material of which the blocks are 
made does not crack either under heat, or from 
the effects of cold water during heat, while the 
joist or girder is completely covered with the 
same material, which is a great non-conductor 
of heat, and on this account has been used for 
Turkish baths. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that there 
is a considerable amount of thrust, involving 
the use of stronger walls, while a layer of con- 
crete or dry filling has to be added to complete 
it, and, from the nature of the construction, 
the spans cannot exceed 6 ft. without increasing 
the depth. 

It has been used at Whiteley'’s, the London 
Pavilion, the National Provincial Bank, head 
office, and in several warehouses. 

The cost of a 6 ft. foor for a 12 ft. bearing and 
6 ft. span of arch, inclusive of joists, is 9s. per 
square yard, the weight 34 lbs. per square foot, 
and the safe load 2 cwt. per square foot. 

The Homan & Rodgers floor is an applica- 
tion of the French, or flat brick floor; the arch 
construction is avoided, and the flooring, being 
a dead weight, serves to tie and strengthen the 
walls. The system consists of rolled joista, 
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placed 3 ft. 6 in. apart. 
of the joists, tee iron 


aS eee ee ee 80 that the 
of the and tee-irons are on the 
same level. -moulded hard-barnt bricks 
are then laid on the tee-irons. These bricks are 
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of It clay, and are perforated for lightness ; 

—— 12 in. long, 44 in. wide, tapering to 3in., 
and 2} in. deep, and are made with wedge- joints 
longitudinally and dovetail-joints transversely, 
as shown in the diagram; they are moulded 
with longitudinal dovetail grooves on both sur- 








faces to afford a grip for the concrete and a key | 


the plaster. A depth of 2} in. of coke- 
ato fi oars is laid ee os Fo this fills 
ap the wedge-joints ani binds the whole into a 
solid mass 

The soffit is then plastered, the grooves on 
the bricks forming a sufficient key to carry the 
plaster under the joists and tee-iron bearers, 
thas covering all exposed surfaces of the iron- 
work. 

The floor can be finished as required. The 
bricks are not affected by heat, and are pro- 
tected from the effects of water by the concrete 
above and the plaster below. 

The floor is practically noiseless, the different 
densities of the brick, concrete, and plaster in- 

ng the sound vibrations. 

An additional advantage is in the diminished 
depth of the floor, owing to the absence af the 
arch. 


These floors have been used by the London 
School Board, and in the General Post Office, the 
People’s Palace, and several large blocks of 
mansions and warehouses. 

The cost of this floor, for a 12 ft pe bs 
clading joists, is 7s. per square yard, weigh 
35 Ibs. per square foot, the safe load 2 cwt. 

uare 

Since this paper was written, Messrs. Homan 
& Rodgers have produced an improved modifi- 
cation of their system, in which the tee-iron and 
flat bricks are superseded by hog-backed bricks 
18 in. long, reaching from to joist, and 
clipping the lower flanges. ese bricks are of 
the same tranverse section as those used in the 
first system, but are hog-backed longitudinally, 
with rounded ends recessed to receive the joists, 
and perforated transversely for lightness. Both 
surfaces have similar dovetailed grooves. The 
floor is finished with breeze concrete up to the 
level of the joists. 

This system is certainly an advance on that 
last described, as the tee-irons are dispensed 
with entirely, and the joists, though closer 
together, are by the jaws of the 
bricks. 

The ‘cost of this floor, for a 12 ft. bearing, is 
6s. 6d. per square yard, and the weight 32 lbs. 
per square foot. 

Messrs. Evans & Swain’s fireproof construc- 
tion depends on the known resistance offered to 
fire by solid timber. It is a well-known fact 
that, where flames are not able to play round 
timber or attack it at the ends, it will offera 
very great resistance to the action of fire, and 
that, after it becomes charred to a certain 
depth, the charcoal formed on its surface 
becomes its protection, charcoal being a non- 
conductor of heat. 

It is also a well-known fact that common 
plaster offers great resistance to fire, and upon 
the application of these two facts depends the 
success of this system, for which the inventors 
claim strength, simplicity of construction, and 
almost perfect resistance to fire. An additional 
claim also deserves recognition, namely, that 
floors constructed on this system, being homo- 
geneous throughout, the whole weight is a dead 


weight, and consequently there is no thrust on 
the walls. 


The fi consists of solid wooden joists of 
uniform depth and thickness, closely laid, with- 


out any intervening s whatever, and spiked 
together; the spikes should be driven about 
18 in. apart, and placed as in chain rivetting. It 
is preferable to bore holes for the spikes to 
prevent splitting. 

The depth of the joists varies from 4} in. in 
spans of 8 ft. to 11 in. in spans of 30 ft. The 
ends of the joists bear on the walls in the usual 
way, only no plates are required. 

All cracks or shrinkages on the upper surface 


are filled up with a grouting of liquid 
while the ceili gro ting q plaster, 
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only to deaden sound but also increases resist- 
ance to fire. 

An excellent featare of this flooring is that 
it dispenses entirely with the use of iron, the 
action of which under fire is well known. 








largely used for dock and railway warehouses, 
amongst others the recently-completed ware- 
houses in Commercial-road, E., for the London, 
Tilbury, & Southend Railway Company, and for 
warehouses at the East and West India Docks, 
while it is now being used in the additions to 
Westminster Hall. 

The cost of a 54 in. floor, for a 12 ft. bearing, 
is 10s. 6d. per square yard, the weight 20 lbs. 


per square foot, and the safe load 7 cwt. per. 


square foot, 
A table giving approximately the relative 


| the construction being that of a concrete 
Owing to its great strength it has been 
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Moreland’s system, and that by 
the late Sir William Fairbairn, may be taken — 
together ; as, in both cases, girders were used 
with arched iron plates carrying the concrete, 














with an iron lining to the soffit, and ca ol 
— were — oe this ant objection that 
a large surface o was directly exposed 
the attacks of fire. < ' 
French systems. One of the earlier French 
floors was that known as “Thuasne’s.” It con. 
sisted of rolled joists placed 3 ft. apart. Resting 
on the lower flanges were laid flat iron bars or 
interties, the ends being secured by pins to 
straps passing over the joists. Iron bars 4 in. 
square, called “ fautons,” were laid 9 in. 


transversely on the interties and were to 


them: flat centering was placed under the 


cost, weight, and safe load of a floor 12ft. span, joists, and a 3 in. layer of coarse Plaster of 


in the different systems, is appended. 


|Paris was poured over the whole surface. 


TABLE, GIVING APPROXIMATELY THE RELATIVE Cost, WEIGHT, aND Sarge LoaD or a Foor, 
12 Feet BEARING, IN THE DirFERENT Systems Descriped tN Detalt. 
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| Cost per Square Yard. Weight per Square Foot. Sate Load, 
Arch Construction, |—————__—_____—_—- | ___— ———| per | Peseth | Span. 
Exclusive of | Inclusiveof Exclusive of | Inclusive of Square Ft, : 
J cists. Joists. | J oista, J cists, 
ss o£ —s 1 = Iba, ewt, ft, ft, 
Dennett 6 9 9 3 50 54 2 12 10 
Doulton... 6 6 9 0 30 34 2 12 6 
Wilkinson ... 6 06 7 6 50 52 2 12 10 
Flat Construction. Bearing. 
Dawnay ... = 7 0 40 2 12 Immaterial 
Gardner... 7 0 46 2 12 a 
Homan & Rodgers oe ee 35 2 12 “ 
Be ee 44 2 12 ie 
No joists required. 
Evans & Swain 10s, 6d. 20 Ibs. | 7 12 a 














To make this paper more complete, reference 
must be made briefly to other systems which 
have been introduced from time to time, and 
have met with varying success. 

The “ Fox and Barrett” floor, alluded to pre- 
viously, consisted of rolled joists placed about 
20 in. apart. On the bottom flanges, strips of 
wood 1jin. square were laid about } in. apart; 
concrete was then filled in between the joists 
and the ceiling plastered, a key being afforded 
by the undersides of the fillets. 

Messrs. Measures introduced and patented a 
modification of this floor, in which the joists 
were placed from 3 ft. to 4 ft. apart, and tee- 
iron bearers 9 in. apart were substituted for the 
wooden fillets. The floor was then concreted 
on flat centreing and the ceiling plastered. This 
system was used extensively in London and else- 
where from fifteen to twenty years ago. 

Hornblower’s fioor consisted of a series of 
fire-clay tubes resting in arch construction on 
larger tubes of the same material, filled with 
fine concrete, and strengthened with tension- 
rods secured to the walls. 

Mr. Mark Fawcett has recently introduced a 
modification of the “Hornblower” floor, in 
which rolled joists are placed 2 ft. apart. Rest- 
ing on the bottom flanges, and encasing them, 
semi-circular tubes of fire-clay, 44 in. diameter 
and 1 in. thick, called by the inventor “ tubular 
lintels,” are laid diagonally. The flat, or lower, 
surface has a projecting lip or flange, forming a 
wedge-joint with the flange of the next tube. 
The whole is concreted over with breeze con- 
crete, and the ceiling plastered, the flat side 
being grooved in the same way as the bricks 
ased by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers. (The cost, 
including joists, for a floor 12 ft. bearing, is 
8s. 6d. per square yard, and the weight 40 lbs. 
per square foot.) 

Allen’s system consisted of a network of iron 
bars forming meshes 2 ft. square, covered with 
concrete. Iron bars 3in. by 1 in., placed 2 ft. 
apart, were built into the walls; on these and 
also 


tering 
this and concrete to a depth of 4 in. was laid 
on. The concrete was composed of four parts 
of crushed slag or clinker to one part of Port- 
land cement. 
Clark Bunnett’s floor is of the flat floor and 








A boarded floor was then laid on the 
girders. 

Several modifications and improvements on 
this system have been made from time to time 
by French architects, and among them is one 
much in vogue now in Paris, in which the joists 
and interties are retained, the latter 
placed 9 in. apart. Bricks on edge are laid on 
the interties and are then plastered on both 
sides. The Homan and Rodgers floor is an 
application of this system. 

M. Zorés exhibited a floor in the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1857* on the arch and girder 
system, which has been much used in France. 
The girder consisted of wrought iron rolled in 
the form of an inverted flanged trough. These 
girders were placed 2ft. Sin. apart, and the 
arch was composed either of perforated bricks, 
or of hollow plaster blocks, in either case con- 
creted above and plastered below. The 
American system has also been adopted in a 
modified form in Paris, moulded perforated 
bricks taking the place of the terra-cotta 
blocks. 

American systems. From papers on the 
subject read before the Ro Institute of 
British Architects by Mr. Gale in 1882 and Mr. 
Gass in 1886, the general system in Ameri¢a 
appears to consist of rolled joists, and hollow 
arch-blocks of a hard-burnt clay resembling 
terra-cotta or fire-clay, the joists being pro- 
tected by skewback blocks with projecting 
lower members. 

Another system consists of rolled joists and 
segmental hard-brick arches; the bricks used 
are 8in. by 4in. by 24 in., and are of unusual 
hardness. The joists are protected by terra- 
cotta tiles fixed to the flanges by mortar. 

In both these systems a thin layer of cinder 
concrete is spread over the arch, and the floor 
is laid on this, The system of arch-blocks and 
joists has been patented in England by Messrs. 
Doulton. 


Pagging is also very largely used in America 
for fire-proofing wooden : 


bricks laid flat on fillets between wood 
and covered with a thin layer of 

concrete. The joists are boarded over the top 
and the ceiling is formed with either terra- 
cotta or cement tiles, clipped the by 


t 









* Bee Rivington, part IT., p. 377; date given 1857. 
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the ordinary lime plasters; in the Hitchens 
plaster slag wool is used in addition. 

The Cyanite Company have produced a paint 
the principal ingredient of which is silica, a 
material which has long been known for its 
great powers of resistance to fire. This paint 
is, no doubt, a great protection to exposed 
timber. 

Asbestos is another material which can be 
ased either in the form of plaster or paint, but 
its properties are more of a non-conducting 
nature than fire-resisting. 

Slag wool and slag cement, now both in their 
infancy, are also coming into use in fire-resist- 
ing construction. There is little doubt that 
slag cement, which is rapidly supplanting Port- 
iand cement in Germany, will shortly be largely 
ased for concrete floors in this country. It is 
both cheaper and lighter than Portland cement, 
and when mixed with sand is considerably 
stronger, while its fire-resisting properties ex- 
ceed those of both gypsum and Portland 
cement. 

Taking the relative merits and defects of 
the different floors into consideration, it will 
perhaps be better to deal with the individual 
floors first, and then to contrast the types of 
construction. 

Comparing the arched systems, in both the 
Dennett and Wilkinson floors, brick forms the 
basis of the concrete, one depending on gypsum 
and the other on Portland cement. Of the two, 
gypsum gives more resistance to fire, and is the 
lighter ; but, its cohesive power being less, the 
concrete has to be made in stronger proportion. 
Hence the increased cost. 

In both systems the weak point appears to be 
the want of protection to the joist, which is 
dependent on a plaster covering. The Doulton 
floor overcomes this feature in a way as effec- 
tual as any, and this is a very strong point in 
its favour. Its disadvantages are that it re- 
quires a layer of concrete or dry filling over the 
top to make it air and water tight, thus forming 
two layers of different materials, one of which 
is more affected by heat than the other; that 
it cannot be used in such wide spans as either 
of the others without increasing the depth, and, 
consequently, the cost ; and that there is a con- 
siderable amount of thrust, The lightness is 
much in its favour, but the extra concrete or 
filling, and the greater number of joists re- 
quired, must be borne in mind when comparing 
it with the others. Of the three, the Dennett 
floor has undoubtedly popular opinion in its 
favour; but apparently a good fire-resisting 
floor of arch construction could be made by a 
combination of the Dennett and Doulton floors, 
the joists being protected by the Doulton terra- 
cotta blocks covering the flanges, and acting as 
springers to an arch of Dennett concrete. 

The three flat floors again differ mainly in 
concrete. The use of trussed rods in Lindsay's 
system doubtless strengthens both joists and 
concrete, but at the expense of an increase of 
metal, thereby giving an additional chance to 
fire. The nature of the flat construction is a 
series of suspended landings or slabs, supported 
by joists and completely encasing them, thus 
forming a homogeneous mass which acts as a 
dead weight on the walls or supports, dis- 
pensing entirely with thrust, and serving to tie 
in the walls. 

The three are identical in cost and safe load, 
the difference in weight being in favour of 
Dawnay’s, and for resistance to fire, preference 
must also be given to Dawnay’s, the concrete of 
which is composed entirely of broken brick and 
Portland cement, the former giving more resis- 
tance than coke breeze, on which both Lindsay's 
and Gardner's depend. 

The Homan & Rodgers floor is of the flat 
construction, bricks supported by iron bearers 
taking the place of the solid conorete slab. 
This floor is considerably lighter than any one 
of the other three, and not much more expen- 
sive; but the additional metal of the tee-irons 
is certainly against it, as, although protected by 
plaster, directly the iron goes the bricks follow, 
while the tee-irons would also give a vibratory 
effect to the floor when used for moving ioads. 
Another defect is that, when constracted, this 
floor is in layers of materials differently affected 
by heat. 

Its lightness and shallowness are, however, 
both in its favour. 

Coming lastly to Evans & Swain’s floor, the 
chief disadvantage is the cost ; but for strength 
and lightness it is inferior to none. It can be 
used in as wide spans as any of the others 
without intermediate supports, is more homo- 
geneous, and requires less strength in the walls 


than the concrete and iron floors. A grave dis- 
advantage is the liability to dry-rot, as the floor, 
being a solid mass of timber, if dry-rot once 
obtained a hold it would be next to impossible 
to prevent it from spreading without frequently 
removing the flocr and ceiling for inspection, 
and thereby creating a kind of charge for main- 
tenance which is not required in any of the other 
systems; but, as a fire-resisting medium, the 
density of this floor, coupled with the absence 
of iron, renders it as effective as any of the 
others. 
Contrasting the arched and fiat floors, it is 
obvious that the use of the flat floor involves 
more joists, as the concrete slabs, being vir- 
tually beams supported at both ends, cannot be 
used in such wide spans as the arch, the joists 
in the latter being from 7 ft. to 10 ft. apart, 
while in the former the average is from 18 in. 
to 3ft., thus involving the use of more iron; 
but, on the other baal the concrete casing of 
the flat floor is a better ion than the 
aoe covering of the joists in the arched 
oor. 
The action of the arches pressing against 
each other no doubt tends to brace and 
strengthen the joists laterally; but against this 
is the thrust on the outer walls and the in- 
creased weight of the joists, which have to 
carry a much greater load than in the flat floors, 
and consequently add to the weight on the 
walls or supports. head-room required for 
the arch is also a serious consideration when 
opposed to the shallow depth of the flat floors, 
In the matters of cost and weight, the advan- 
tage certainly lies with the flat floors; while 
for safe load, with the exception of Evans & 
Swain’s, which is lighter and stronger than any, 
there is nothing to choose between either arched 
or flat construction, the strength depending on 





materials, though it would no dou 
fate of coke breeze under a fire of similar in- 
tensity; bat there being no ironwork in it to 
give way, it is entitled to the preference over 
coke breeze, and though, by its nature, more 
inflammable than either terra-cotta or brick- 
concrete floors, on the same (namely, the 
absence of iron) it would probably give as much 
ne as either of the last-mentioned 
oors. 

Mr. William Lindsay, jan., has recently de- 
signed and patented a fireproof floor, which, 
although it has not yet been used, 
fulfils the two requirements laid down by the 
author, and, therefore, deserves recognition in 
this paper, while the cost and weight compare 
favourably with the s already described. 
PP ivscipee my is of the flat rwE ge —— 

ts of steel joists, placed 2 ft. apart, 
rectangular hollow bricks suspended to them 
by means of a jaw or recess at each end. The 
bricks are 2 ft. long, 4 in. wide, and 4} in. deep, 
with a central horizontal web running from end 
to end, the thickness of the sides and web being 
_ The bricks are moulded with longitudinal 

ovetailed grooves on both surfaces to afford 
the necessary key for plaster and concrete, while 
a bond is obtained by means of a wedge-shaped 
boss or projection running the full length of the 
brick, fitting into a corresponding recess on the 





the joists used. 
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In summing up between the different floors, 
there appear to be two leading featares for con- 
sideration :-— 

Firstly. Which system gives most protection 
to the iron work supporting the floor? 

Secondly. Which of the different materials 
employed gives most resistance to fire ? 

Looking at the first question, Evans & 
Swain’s floor, requiring no ironwork, stands by 
itself ; but next to it, and certainly in advance 
of all the others, on this one point, must be 
placed Doulton’s floor, the hard-burnt blocks, 
with their overlapping bases, forming a most 
efficient protection to the joist. There is little 
to choose between the different concrete floors 
on this point, as in the case of the arched 
floors there are comparatively few joists de- 
pendent on a plaster covering, while in the case 
of the flat floors, there are from four to six 
times the number of joists, which are, however, 
completely embedded in concrete. The Homan 
& Rodgers’ floor has more ironwork than any of 
the others, both awn and tee-irons depending 
entirely on a plaster ing. 

On the second question, taking the cements 
first, gypsum gives more resistance to fire than 
Portland cement, but at the expense of strength. 
The other materials to be considered are coke 
breeze, solid wood, and clay in the three forms 
of terra-cotta blocks, broken brick, and brick- 
work as in the Homan & Rodger's floor. In any 
of these three forms, clay is certainly better 
than coke breeze, as the latter, under the in- 
fluence of intense heat such as that in the 
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Mr. W. Lindsay's Fire-proof Floor. 


of the joist is protected by a narrow tile resting 
on the jaw of the brick, while the upper flange 
is covered with a rectangular channel pipe made 
of the same clay as the bricks, and in 
the concrete covering. The underside is then 
plastered, while the floor can be finished as 


required. 

The clay of which the bricks are made is of 
even texture and unusual hardness when burnt ; 
in fact, it closely resembles the hard-tile pottery 
of the Roman period. When tested recently, 
the mean breaking weight at centre on a bearing 
of 20 in. exceeded 15 cwt. brick. This 
would give a safe distribu load of nearly 
6 cwt. per square foot. 

mig geonange tna Bem 5 theron Py A 
sisting of two layers of different materials is 
overcome in this ease by using concrete com- 
posed of the same burnt clay as the bricks ; thus, 
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The conclusion arrived at finally is that with 
the exception of the brick arch, there is no 
such thing as a“ fire-proof” floor, and that it 
would be more correct to describe all these 

“ fire-resisting.” 
gee Pact aehe have been consulted in 
compiling this paper :— 
“ Proceedings of the Inst. C.E.” 
“ Proceedings of the R.I.B.A." — 
Rivington’s * Building Construction.” 
Captain Shaw's “ Fire Surveys.” 

The author desires to express his sincere 
thanks to the makers of the different floors for 
the kind way in which they have all assisted 
him with the faollest information and iilustra- 
tions of their respective systems. 








THE BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION : 
AYNUAL DINNER. 


Tue eleventh annual dinner in aid of the funds of 
thie excellent charity was held on Tuesday evening 
last at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. Jobn Aird, 
M.P., in the chair, supported by Mr. E. Brooks 
treasurer), Mr. J. Howard Collis, Mr. = F. Rider, 

r. J. W. Hobbs (Mayor of Croydon), Mr. A. 
Ritchie, Mr. Thomas Stirling, Mr. S. Clarke, Mr. 
W. R. Freeman, Mr. Basil P. Ellis, Mr. A. W. T. 
Bean, Mr. L. Mieville, Mr. W. Downs, Mr. T. 
Boyce, Mr. J. Allbright, Mr. T. Bishop, Mr. C. 
Brown, Mr. E. Brooks, Mr. B. C. Fox, Mr. W. D. 
Gilbert, Mr. E. Graystone, Mr. G. C. Harrison, 
Mr. EB. W. Holland, Mr. G. CC. Kentish, Mr. H. 
Mason, Mr. W. Miles, Mr. F. T. Mullett, Mr. H. 
W. Parker, Mr. E. Pitts, Mr. H. Poston, Mr. C. 
Powell, Mr. J. A. Robson, Captain E, C. Roe, Mr. 
W. Seymour, Mr. A. A. Stanger, Mr. A. Stansfeld, 
Mr.C. K. Turpin, Mr. R. J. Ward, Mr. T. H. 
Winny, Mr. H. J. Wheatley (secretary), and others, 
to the number, in all, of 259. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
duly honoured (Captain Roe responding for “‘ The 
Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces”), 

The Chairman rose in the midst of much ap- 
we to pose the toast of the evening, “ The 

uilders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution.” He said 
that the Institution consisted of a representative 
body of men who, while working hard day by day 
at their responsible calling (by following which they 
were benefiting the public as well as their em- 
ployers), felt that they had a duty to fulfil towards 
their families and to the families of their fellow- 
clerks should they be unhappily placed in circum- 
stances of distress by accident or iliness carrying 
off the bread-winner of the family. The Instita- 
tion had in the past granted much-needed relief to 
those builders’ clerks who, from various circum- 
stances beyond their control, had not been able 
to put money aside for the benefit of their wives 
and families, and also to help the relatives of those of 
their fellows who might be taken away by illness or 
accident before being able to make any such provi- 
sion. Such were the worthy objects which, more than 
twenty years ago, had suggested the formation of 
the Institution, and a vast amount of good bad it 
done (applause). It had been governed wisely and 
weil from the beginning (hear, hear). Many homes 
in this great metropolis had been made happier, 
much grief had been as-uaged, and a great deal of 
anxiety removed, by the timely help afforded by 
the Institution in the hour of trouble (applause). 
Such being the objects and work of the Institution, 
he felt it to be a great honcur to be its President 
(cheers), and he was very thankful to the many emi- 
nent members of the building trade for their presence 
and support on that occasion (hear, hear). He felt 
assured that all master-builders, equally with him- 
self, would acknowledge the great indebtedness 
they were under to their clerks (hear, hear), whose 
cordial co-operation and untiring assiduity were so 
cheerfully given (applause). It was the duty, as he 
was sure it was the pleasure, of the great builders 
of the country to support the Institution as one 
way of offering a tribute of respect to the men 
to whom they owed so much (hear, hear). The 

Institution was very carefully and economically 
conducted, and the expenses of management were 
almost infinitesimally small. Those who were 
disposed to help it by subscriptions or donations 
might therefore depend upon their gifte being 
applied to the very best advantage. He proposed 
‘Success to the Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution.” 

The toast was very heartily received. 

Mr. J. Howard Collis, in proposing ‘‘ The Archi- 
ects and Surveyors,” said that he as a builder had 

& respect for 

it it was his decided opinion that each man should 
stick to bis own dine of work. He bad said before, 
and he would say again, that there was nothing 
worse than architects’ quantities, except, aps, 
uantity-surveyors’ architecture (laughter). With 
© toast he bad much pleasure in coupling the 
name of Mr. Howard Clarke, son of Mr. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke fapplause). 





the members of those professions, 
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of quantities, and it had been that some 
change or other was necessary to meet difficulties 
which had cropped up; but it was his decided 
opinion that if the quantity-surveyor did his work 
properly and carried it through on business lines, 
there was very little need for change or alteration 
(bear, hear). It was mostly because people would 
not always adbere to the proper lines of business in 
such matters that they found themselves involved 
in law-suite and arbitrations. He believed that any 
quantity-surveyor of standing would always take 
the responsibility for his work. In conclusion, Mr. 
Clarke spoke of the indebtedness of architects and 
surveyors to builders’ clerks. 

Mr. James Hill, in a humorous speech, proposed 
“The Builders,” coupled with the name of Mr. 
W. R. Freeman (Mowlem & Co.), who briefly 
replied. 

The other toasts were ‘“‘The Past Presidents” 
(coupled with the name of Mr. J. W. Hobbs, Mayor 
of Croydon, who replied); “‘The President ” (pro- 
posed by Mr. Thos. F. Rider) ; and “‘ The Visitors” 
(proposed by Mr. G. C. Kentish, and coupled with 
the name of Mr. Basil P. Ellis). ; 
During the evening, subscriptions and donations 
to the amount of 342/. were announced, including 
a donation of fifty guineas from the Chairman. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT: 
TIME FOR TAKING PROCEEDINGS AFTER 
GIVING NOTICE. 

At Dalston Police-court, before Mr. Bros, magis- 
trate, on March 25, the case of A. Payne, District 
Surveyor of East Hackney (South) and North Bow, 
v. George Mower, builder, came up for further 
hearing. 

The defendant, it appears, had erected some 
stables and carriage-sheds formed by enclosing 
timber-stages in his yard. Notice that this was an 
irregularity had been served by the District Sur- 
vyeyor, giving the defendant twenty-eight days to 
amend, on August 29, 1888, and the works not 
being done, a summons was issued on March 11. 
The chief point of the defence was that the sum- 
mons was not issued in time, more than six months 
having elapsed since the notice of irregularity was 
served ; but the District Surveyor contended that 
the notice of irregularity being taken out under the 
Act of 1878,—the Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amendment Act, 41 & 42 Vic., ¢. 32, 
Part II]., Clause 17, which gives twenty-eight days 
for amending the work, the six montbs’ limitation 
would date from the expiration of the twenty-eight 
days. 

The magistrate adjourned the case to consider 
this point, and at the adjourned hearing, on March 
25, 1889, -'r. Millner Jutsum, for the District Sur- 
veyor, referred to the case of Jacomb +. Dodgson, 
32 L.J. M.C., p. 113, in which it was held that the 
six months dated from the time the remedy could 
be enforced ; to Meyer v. Harding, 17 Law Times 
reports, 140, a case of a continuing offence like the 
present one, in which it was held that the six months 
only applies to by-gone offences, for which a penalty 
once for all is awarded; to Metropolitan Board of 
Works v, Anthony, 49 J.P. 229, in which the same 
judgment was given with regard to a continuing 
offence ; and to Bovill v. Gibbs, J.P. 51, p. 485, in 
which it was held that the six months’ limitation 
dated from the refusal of the builder to do the 
work. 

After some argument, Mr. Romaine, on behalf of 
the defendant, admitted the summons was in time, 
but maintained that no alteration had been made in 
the premises for the last three years, during which 
time there had been a former summons with regard 
to the same premises which had been withdrawn, 
the District Surveyor alleging that on the former 
occasion the work required was done. 

After hearing the evidence, the Magistrate 
decided for the District Surveyor and imposed a 
fine of 20s., and 20s. costs, intimating that if the 
enclosures complained of were not removed, the 
defendant would be liable to fresh penalties. 


EXTERNAL STAIRCASE TO A PUBLIC BUILDING. 


A second case against the same defendant was 
then heard, for constructing the balustrade of the 
external staircase to a public building, namely 
schools belonging to St. John Baptist Roman 
Catholic Church, Mare-street, which the District 
Surveyor maintained was dangerous as affecting 
the only egress for the children in case of fire, and 
if the said balustrade were to give way the children 
would fall from a considerable height and a serious 
accident might ensue. The only defence here was 
that in some informal conversation with a workman 
the surveyor had the staircase as it was. 
After hearing the evidence the Magistrate made an 
order for the wooden balustrade to be removed and 
replaced by an iron — in accordance with the 
letters and requisition of the District Surveyor, 
and gave costs 20s. 








A large clock has just been erected at 
Sandiacre, near Nottingham, by John Smith & 





Mr. Clarke, in replying, said that there had been 
mach discussion of late in reference to the question 


Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It strikes 
‘the hours, chimes the quarters, and has two 





THE HALF-BRICK REVBAL, 


S1z,—In the report of the hast Institute dis. 
cussion, one speaker at least is stated to have 
said that he “never could understand why a 
44-in. reveal was beneficial in the prevention of 
fire.” I should be glad to be permitted to say 
in your columns what I should have said at the 
time, had I been able to be present, in answer 
to that remark. 

I have stood by on a windy night and watched 
a burning house as it was gradually destroyed. 
Long tongues of flame issued from time to time 
from its windows, and were blown s 
along the face of the wall; and I noticed 

at times they were blown past the next window 
openings, and did not curl rownd into them, buat 
blew straight across, so that the window frames 
and sashes of the next house, though scorched, 
were not set fire to; and I saw that, had they 
been flash with the brickwork, they must have 
been kindled into a flame. In this instance I 
was an eye-witness to the efficiency of the 44-in. 
reveal (and at a later period, when the roof 
caught, of the parapet), in protecting the next- 
door house from destruction. It was in the 
suburbs, and no engine came for a long time, 
consequently one could see the action of these 
precautionary measures not complicated with 
any other protecting or retarding agency. 

I have no doubt that some such o 

or that familiarity with the results of fires under 
similar circumstances, dictated the introduction 
of the 4}-in. reveal, and I am sure that any of 
your readers who have had the same experience 
will agree with me that this simple precaution 
is of substantial value. T. RoGer Situ. 








THE ARCHITECT OF THE MANSION 
HOUSE. 
Srr,—I shall be much obliged if you will allow 
me to correct a blunder in my recent letter on the 
*“ Mansion House.” There were two architects of 
the name of George Dance, father and son. The 
father designed the Mansion House, the son 
designed Newgate, St. Luke’s Asylum, and the front 
of the Guildhall, 1 was careless enough to con- 
found the two, and attribute the works of the 
younger to the elder Dance. It is no excuse to 
lead that the same blunder bas been made by Mr. 
Pecmenee, in his “‘ History of Architecture.” It. 
was an unpardonable piece of negligence on my 
part for which I am bound to apologise. 


Lincoin, April 2, 1889. EDMUND V ENABLES. 








“Marble Mosaic Tiles.” —Some tiled floors 
produced under this title, andof which we have 
seen specimens at the ‘‘ Builders’ Supply Stores, 
are composed of random tesserz of marble em- 
bedded in fine cement and under great 

made in pieces or tiles 8 in. square, on which 
designs can be formed in differen 
marbles, and the whole laid in a similar manner 
to a tiled floor. The advantage claimed over 
other somewhat similar materials is that the 
colouring is wholly in the marble, not in the 
cement, and that the material is exceedingly 
hard and durable; as it appears to be. 
patentees are mistaken, however, in supposing 
that it can in an artistic sense compete in the 
least with true mosaic. It entirely wants, of 
course, both the freedom of design and the 
peculiarly architectural character of aes 
mosaic. It may be an advantageous! 

in combining durability with a satisfactory 
appearance, when the expense of true 
cannot be afforded. 


A New Canal in Sweden.—A new canal 
of great commercial im ce is contem 

in Sweden,—viz., from the Lake Vettern, in the 
heart of Sweden, to Udevalla, on the North Sea. 
The depth is to be 21 ft., and the canal would 
enable steamers of 3,000 tons burden to reach 
the interior of the country. ‘There ase to be 
three locks, 350 ft. in length, and 45 ft. in width. 
The canal would only be some twenty miles in 
length, but it would be of immense im 

to the wood and iron industries of § 


of Plumbers.—The Mayor 
of Preston has made arrangements to hold 
a meeting in the Town Hall to receive & 
deputation from the Liverpool and Cheshire 
District Council, consisting of Dr. Vacher, 
Medical Officer of Health, Birkenbead; Mr. 
Henshaw, master plamber; and Mr. T. Ander- 
ton, operative plumber, to consider measures 
for co-operating with that Council in 
oat the of plumbers in Preston, 








illuminated dials. 





establishing classes for plumbers there. 
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TOWN DRAINAGE. 
XIV.—DRAINS UNDER HOUSES. 


ae compartment of a gully-trap intended 


to retain the fat discharged ‘rom a 
scullery-sink by congealing it, is per- 
haps more often covered closely than with an 
open grating but there are two ways in which 
the fat is dealt with—-the one by removing it 
occasionally through the top, the other by 
allowing it to remain long enough to become 
altered in character, whereupon it is broken up 
by water falling upon it either through the open 
grating or through a separate pipe, and being 
carried away intothe drain. This is a sufficient 
provision in the case of small houses, while for 
large ones a larger trap is better, say 2 ft. by 
18 in., and 18 in. deep, the middle compartment 
of which is closely covered. In such cases the 
quantity of fat is better worth the trouble of 
removing it; in the other case it is too small to 
be of any value, while equally troublesome to 
remove through the top, and it is better to let 
it pass into the drain. Besides the scullery- 
sink waste, provision is required to be made for 
receiving that of laundries, lavatories, urinals, 
housemaids’ slop sinks, and butler’s pantries, 
situated in different parts of the house, as well 
as from baths and water-closets previously 
named. All these should be received into the 
drain as near its head as the different situations 
make possible, the discharge being not directly 
into the drain, but first into a gully at the 
surface of the ground outside the house. The 
gully should be of a form which does not retain 
sediment, but delivers into the drain, as quickly 
as possible, everything coming into it, while 
preventing, by a dip into the water, at least 
2 in. deep, of the upper part of the drain, the 
passage outwards there of the air of the drain, 
the course of which must be directed to the 
appointed outlet, by trapping all other openings 
on its course. 
A drain should not be laid under a house 
floor if it can be laid by any other way, even 
though that may increase the length of the 
drain or diminish its rate of inclination; but 
where numerous separate requirements, such as 
those above named, are to be provided for, it is 
hardly possible to lay the drain by any other 
way, and when a drain must be laid undera 
house floor it should be surrouuded with such a 
thickness—say 6 in.—-of compact material as 
will prevent the possibility of escape of air from 
the drain. Clay is sometimes used for this 
purpose, tempered as if for making bricks, but 
stiffer ; of such consistency as is understood in 
waterworks practice by“ puddle.” But concreteis 
preferable, and when it is considered that evapo- 
ration must go on continually from the damp clay 
beneath the floor into the warmer and drier air of 
the house, the preference is a reasonable one. 
The evaporation of the moisture of the puddled 
clay is not here referred to as doing any parti- 
cular harm in the house, although it probably 
might, but as having the effect of destroying 
the compactness of the material and forming 
cracks through which air may escape from the 
drain if any joint be not perfect. Cast-iron 
pipes are sometimes used in such situations, 
laid completely through from front to back of a 
house. These, being in 9-ft. lengths, have the 
advantage of fewer joints than earthenware 
pipes, which are but 2 ft. long, unless especially 
required to be made 2 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft., which 
seems to be the limit for this material. The 
socket of a cast-iron pipe is 4 in. deep, the inner 
< in. being caulked with white spun yarn, and 
the outer 2 in. filled with melted lead, which, 
when cool, is “set up” within the socket nearly 
an eighth of an inch, to fill the space more 
perfectly with the lead, which contracts on 
cooling, and, under a great pressure of water, 
there would be leakage if the lead were not set 
up; and although in the case of a drain, there 
is DO Water pressure in such a pipe, or but little, 
it 1s advisable not to depart from the usual mode 
of laying cast-iron pipes, for though there may 
be no leakage of water, there might be an escape 
of air. The width of the space between the 
outside of the body of the pipe and the inside 
of the socket is not less than #in. If it were 
less, the lead would not run and fill the joint, 
hor could yarn or any other material be pro- 
perly caulked in. If the sockets of ordinary 


rain water piping be looked at, it will be seen 
that there is not more than } in. space for 
making the joint, and that such pipes are there- 
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fore unsuitable for use as a drain under a house 
floor or elsewhere. They might be strong 
enough, though they are cast as thin as it is 
possible to make them, but the want of room 
in the sockets for making a joint altogether 
prohibits their use for this purpose. When set 
vertically, and used as air-pipes, or for con- 
ducting rainwater from the roof-gutters to the 
ground, the same objection does not apply, but 
for a drain under a house floor, a cast- 
iron pipe, whether 4 in. or 6 in. diameter, should 
be of thick metal, not less than j} in., and not 
less than § in. space in the sockets. A pipe- 
layer then has the opportunity of making 4 
good joint. 

The basement floors of houses have to be 
considered with reference to the nature of the 
ground which constitates the site of the house, 
and whether it be drained in the manner 
already mentioned; but the most important 
thing to be ascertained is whether it is occupied 
for any domestic purpose, or may be so, in 
which water is used. In this case, an open 
to the drain is necessary. If water for any 

urpose, is used on the basement floor of 
a house, the waste should flow by an o 
channel into a gully outside the wall. W 
a basement floor is so used, there must 
almost necessarily be a window for light, and 
a sunk area, though often of small size, outside. 
In this area, if it extends low —— 

lly trap may be _ to w a ’ 

Ceaneh om set ayo the drain outside 
the house. If, as is often the case, the small 
area outside the basement or cellar 
does not extend much below the window-#ill, 
while the gully trap must be sunk to the level 
required for draining the waste water into it 
from the floor, the jon may be better 
changed to one away from the window area, a 
6-in. pipe being brought up vertically from the 
gully to the surface, for access to the trap in 
case of The 





in the basement floor, which conveys 
water out of the house into the gully- 
The opening in the wall is 44 in. wide and 
high, in front of which, inside the house, 
little door slides up and down within loose 
staples driven into the wall. A catch sets this 
open when required for the discharge of waste 
water. 

The following instractions are given in the 
model by-laws in of drains 
buildings (sec. 62): “ Every person who shall 
erect a new building shall, in the construction 
of every drain of such building other than a 
drain constructed for the drainage of the sub- 
soil of the site of such building, use good sound 
pipes of glazed stoneware, or of other equall 
suitable material. He shail cause every suc 
drain to be of adequate size, and, if constructed 
or to be used for conveying sewage, to 
have an internal diameter not less than four 
inches, and to be laid in a bed of concrete, 
with a proper fall, and watert 


sf 


ing | socketted, or other suitable joints. He 


not construct any drain so as to pass under any 
building, except in any case where any other 
mode of construction may be impracticable, 
and in that case he shall cause 
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already given the air-inlet between the front of 
the house and the sewer would be sufficient 
to comply with the above named instraction in 
respect of “adequate means of ventilation ” at 
the lower end of that portion of the drain which 
passes under the house, as it would not in any 
case be far away. 














#ooks. 


The History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. I 
Stuart Times. Illustrated. By ERnest 
Law, B.A. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1888. 


waN a former number we noticed at 
some length the first volume of 

Mr. Law's excellent and interesting 
work on Hampton Court, which treated of 
the history of the Palace from the earliest 
times to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. 
This volame was complete in itself, and it 
is an agreeable surprise to receive an equally 
bulky and interesting volume on Hampton 
Court during the Stuart period, together with 
an intimation that a third volume is to follow, 
continuing the subject from the accession of 
William IIL. to the present day. Few buildings 
in England are of more interest in themselves 
and in regard to their connexion with important 
historical events and personages. 

While, however, there was a great deal of in- 
teresting information and illustration in the 
first volume in regard to the architectural his- 
tory and embellishment of the palace, to which 
we referred at the time, reproducing one or two 
ef the illustrations ; this second volume, coming 
between the building of the earlier portions and 
the Renaissance facade, contains much less of 
architectural history, and is rather concerned 
with personal and social history concerning 
Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles II. and his 
very disorderly household, which is very well 
told and of great interest asa record of the 
manners of the time, but which is not within 
the subjects of which it is our special province 
to treat. We may however say that the volame 
is well worth reading in regard to the infor- 
qation it gives in social history, a good 
deal of which, though it be may be familiar to 
students of the history of the period, is at all 
events not popularly known. A chapter of 
special interest in this respect is the descrip- 
tion of the great masque entertainment given 
by James I. at the Palace, for which the scenery 
and mechanical appliances were probably de- 
signed by Inigo Jones, and in which twelve 
ladies of the Court enacted the part of twelve 
“Goddesses.” This took place in the Great 
Hall, which was built up with various scenic 
erections for the occasion. At the gallery end 
was “a mountain ” 






effect. 
heralds flung open the doors and the King 
entered with a blast of trumpets, the whole 
company rising and bowing tohim. The per- 
sonages represented included “ Night,” who, in 
a mantle decked with stars, rose from a trap- 
door in the floor,and roused up Sleep to produce 
a vision; afterwards followed the twelve god- 
desses, Juno, Pallas, &c., preceded by the three 
Graces in silver garments. The chronicler who 
gives an account of it observes that Pallas was 
distinguished by the shortness of her skirts, 
which occasions a dry witticism on the subject. 
This should have been rather an attribute of 
Diana, the huntress. It seems that the concla- 
tion of these entertainments was by no means 
in keeping with the state and decorum observed 
at the commencement, and that they often 
ended in a scene of little better than rioting. 

To quit “ these toys,” as Bacon calls them, we 
may observe that the most important notice in 
this volume in regard to the Palace itself is the 
satisfactory evidence given that the long canal 
running from opposite the garden front of the 


Palace, with the avenue, was the work of 


Charies I1.. not of William, to whom it - 
cally accredited as a work pete. sms 


_ Gerth _ long canals. Mr. Law not 
only quo velyn’s remark . 

formerly snaked ¢ vba Bice in 
with 
for water now near ected,” but 
engraving from a _ 


Danckers, showing 


Palace in the distance, and the 


rising high into the roof and 
concealing the end wall; at the upper end was 
a Temple of Peace and the cave of “Somnus.” 
The scene mast have been a brilliant one for 
When all the visitors were seated, the 
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Palace end when the semicircular garden was 
laid out subsequently. 

Among the sights connected with Hampton 
Court at this period were the grand procession 
on the arrival of Charles II. and Catharine of 
Braganza at the Palace, of which an illustration 
is given from a contemporary etching by Dick 
Stoop, and the procession of the King and 
Queen from Hampton Court by water for their 
state entry into London, which Evelyn describes 
as “the most magnificent triumph that ever 
floated on the Thames,” and he thought it far 
excelled the Bucentaur procession at Venice. 
These outward fétes formed a satiric contrast to 
the real life of the unfortunate Queen; but it 
seems a pity that, while morals and manners 
have improved, we should have lost the taste 
for the magnificent display which used to cha- 
racterise these water-fétes of a former day. 

An old view of the Palace from the river 
which is reproduced, as well as some of the 
remarks made by foreign visitors, convey the 
idea that in the aspect of Hampton Court as it 
then stood there was a certain degree of oriental 
richness and variety of outline. A foreign 
visitor in 1663 remarked that what struck 
him most in the Palace was the mass of towers, 
turrets, cupolas, pinnacles, and ornaments of all 
sorts, that produced a confusion that was not 
unpleasing. Judging from the old view referred 
to, this was a true criticism ; and Wren’s front 
was but a sober and unpoetical piece of work in 
comparison with the medizval Palace. Mr. Law 
reminds us that the Bushey Park fountain for- 
merly stood in the Palace grounds,and that there 
is no authority for calling it the “ Fountain of 
Diana.” Ia the Inventory of 1659 it is described 
as “one large brasses (sic) Statue on the top 
of the Fountaine called Arethusa.” Mr. Law 
suggests that as the statue holds a golden apple 
it is more probably intended for Venus. How- 
ever, Diana it has been called since William III. 
set it up in the middle of the pond in Bushey 
Park, and Diana it will probably always be 
called. 

We are indebted to Mr. Law for the con- 
tinuance of a most interesting record of a 
most interesting building, which we hope he 
will soon be able to bring to a conclusion 
in the promised third volume. The whole 
makes a valuable record of the History of the 
Palace, with the additional merit of being 
capital reading. 








Cultur-Bilder aus dem Classischen Alter-thume. 
ITI. Die Gottesdienstliche Gebraiiche der 
Griechen und Romer. Otto Seemann, 
Leipzig. 

THERE is no end to the good service Professor 
Seemann does in popularising ancient lore. 
This, his last issue, is by no means the least 
useful. He deals simply and in quite popular 
fashion with matters that all educated people 
want to know about, but the original sources 
as to which are only accessible by prolonged 
study in out-of-the-way books. He has 


carried out to please 


piece of ground, no ted 

sweet rows of lime-trees, and oo 

contem i — an 

porary view by one 

the Tudor front of the 
canal runni 

mearly up to it. The canal was shortened at the 


chapters on sacrifice, divination, purification, 
the mysteries, sacred processions, the cere- 
monies of death and burial, and the like, illus- 
trated by the remains of ancient art. The 
book is quite elementary, and perhaps in con- 
sequence of this has no references; possibly 
the addition of such would too much have 
increased the cost. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that in this class of books, if references 
are out of the question, a page or two should 
always be devoted to a brief and well-chosen 
bibliography of the subject. The student may 
desire to go no further, but if he does, his needs 
should be considered. 





Sketches of Antique Furniture; Taken from 
Eighty KEzamples, not hitherto illustrated, 
chiefly of Seventeenth Century English 
Carved Oak. By W. SHarP OGDEN, archi- 
tect. London; B.T. Batsford. Manchester; 
John Heywood. 1888. 


THIs is a collection of drawings of some ex- 
ceedingly interesting examples of ancient furni- 


character, but not the less valuable on that 


ture, mostly of arather simple and unpretending 


account, if they afford fresh hints how to make 
simple and unpretending things artistic. The 


exam are taken from Chetham College, 
M ; South Kensington Museum; Man- 
chester Cathedral; St. Ann's Church, Man- 


chester ; Storer’s Alms Houses, Melton Mowbray ; 
and from some private collections. If all these 
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works. An exceedingly simple yet quaint old 
chair, from the “ Feoffees’ room” at 

College, is a delightful example which forms the 
frontispiece tothe work. Two or three of the 
cabinets, settees, &c. are worth attention, and 
the oak front-door to Storer’s Almshoases is very 

‘ood. 

. It is unfortunate that the author has rather 
spoiled the effectiveness and clearness of his 
drawing by overdoing them with a network of 
lines, partly shading and partly indications of 
i Some of them are so overdone in this 
way that the detail is obscured, with no benefit 
to the effectiveness of the drawing. When it 
comes to shading-up a drawing which is in 
line, either it must be very laboriously and 
delicately done, or it should be let alone as 
much as possible. If the author publishes any 
more drawings of work of this type he should 
moderate his use of shading lines and aim at 
greater clearness of delineation, unless he feels 
disposed to execute very elaborate drawings 
with minutely finished detail. These are 
neither one thing nor the other. 





Hints on Wood-carviny, Chip-carving, and 
Recreatire Classes: for Beginners. By 
ELEANOR Rowz. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged.* 


THE second edition of this useful little manual 
by Miss Rowe, manager of the School of Wood- 
carving at the City and Guilds Institute, is 
considerably enlarged. As a practical book for 
inners it is admirable. We wish that some 
of the simple designs given as examples had a 
little more artistic feeling. The “ miniature 
grandfather's clock,” a watch-stand (page 46), 
is very poor in design and taste, even for a 
simple thing. The examples of detail are better. 
The school over which the author presides, 
however, turns out really artistic work, so that 
the style of the rudimentary work suggested 
here does not seem to affect the ultimate work 
of the pupils. In fact, the volume is, and is 
intended to be, practical, as showing and 
describing the methods of manipulating tools 
and wood, in which respect it is excellent. 
When there is a third edition, perhaps a few of 
the illustrations of design in this one may be 
cancelled, and something better substituted. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


5,502, Mosaic Work, Marquetry, &c. 
Wittowsky (Berlin). 


By this invention two different pieces of inlaid 
work are obtained, one with a dark pattern on & 
light ground and the other with a light pattern on 
a dark ground. A great loss of time is avoided, 

the pattern is cut out of one piece of wood. The 
piece thus cut is placed upon the article to be deco- 
rated and the pattern pressed in. By this pressing 
of the pattern into the wood, between which glue or 
other adhesive substance is placed, an even 

with an inlaid pattern on it is obtained. The 
essential part of the invention is the pressing of one 
piece of wood on which the pattern is cut into 
another plain piece, between which glue or other 
fastening substance is placed. 


5,878, Enamel Paints and Varnishes. Thomas 
Fisher. 


The paints which are the subject of this inven- 
tion are deodorised, and an agreeable perfume 
imparted to them. To deodorise them, they are 
heated before introducing the colours and pigments, 
so as to evaporate the greater portion of the spirit im 
which they are mixed, wee after introducing the 
colours or pigments while the mixture retains some 
of its hank, a perfume is poured into it, and the 
paint is enclosed in air-tight canisters, and the 

me is afterwards further diffused through the 
mixture by shaking the canisters. 


5,947, Glazing Bars or Astragals for Oorra- 
gated or other Sheets of Glass in Roofing, & 
A. Drummond. 

Many modifications in the form and — of 

s are shown in the drawings accomp 
ao Secctieation of this invention, the object 
which is chiefly to adapt to corrugated sheets the 
astragals previously patented for use with flat sheets 
of glass. The form of the bar is altered so that the 
corrugations form an increased tie. A cap is formed 
of two independent strips or sheets of metal, 
ions of the cap being slid into and held in = 
theastragal. It also incorporates the method 
rt Morse structures, 


Carl 











ore illustrated the collection 
is a useful addition to this class of illustrative | 


wherein the glass is-first sup 
* To be obtained at the School of Art Wood-carving 
City and Guilds Institute, South Kensington. 
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ported on a hollow astraga!, a ‘‘ double strip” cap 


being then slipped into said astragal, and so bent 
over as to firmly secure the glass, which is prevented 
from slipping by a stop-piece secured to the pur- 
line bars. 


6,142, Fireplaces. J.T. Hamblin. 

For boiler fireplaces, the grate is, according to 
this invention, arranged about on a level with ny 
floor. For tyre heating, the grate is 
little below the floor. Applied to ordinary donestin 
fireplaces, an air-supply flue is carried in from with- 
out to a closed chamber, the top of which is formed 

by the grate, so that the air issues up between the 
bars ot the same. The back of the fireplace is 
continued at a short distance above the bottom of 
the fireplace in a sloping-forward direction, the 
rising flame being compelled to strike against this 
art, which should be lined with fire-brick. The 
backs then slopes into the usual flue. The front 
part of the fireplace is continued down to about the 
point where the two slopes meet, leaving a rather 
narrow throat between. This front part is re- 
movable for facility of sweeping. Air is drawn 
from outside the apartments into a chamber, and, 
after heating, is circulated amongst the battens, 
joists, &c., and the room is warmed. 


6.229, Moulding Basins, &c. 
ford. 

In the ordinary form of earthenware closet- 
basins the water-pressure required to cleanse them 
is considerable, and cerner spaces are left wherein 
soil or other substances accumulate, thereby 
making the trap foul. By the present invention 
the trap, basin-outlet, and shell are formed in one 
piece, and peculiarly arranged for compactness and 
convenience in its several parts. No corners are 
left, but the whole is constructed, arranged, and 
fitted to avoid the defects commonly complained of 
in other patterns. 


6,629, Roofing Slabs, Tiles, &c. J. Elliott. 


According to this invention, boulders, hard 
stone, or flints from the sea-shore are soaked and 
crushed while wet, mixed with Portland cement, 
and the mixture cast or run into moulds. They 
are not burnt, but simply dried in the open air, 
thus retaining their shape. The tiles or siabs are 
made of a special shape, rebated on the edge for 
security in fixing. 


T. W. Twy- 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


March 18.—4,663, R. Little, Mortising Chisel. — 
4,683, H. Ellis, Fireproof and Non - combustible 
Asbestos Wall and Ceiling Papers.—4,730, W. 
Townsend, Wind-guard Chimney-pots.—4,733, J. 
Kesne, Spring Hinges 


March 19.—4,797, C. Lett, Window-eash Steadier. 
—4,806, Sir E. Harland, Elastic Tiles.—4,817, C. 
Cole, Band-saw Setting Machine. 


March 20.—4,855, G. Connell, Flue Ventilators. 
-4,881, J. Parker, Moulds for Pressing Bricks, &c. 
— 4,885, J. Burnett, Alarm Apparatus for Doors, 
Windows, &c,—4,895, J. Marks, Fasteners for Doors, 
Ke. 

March 21.—4,905, J. Tait, Self-closi 
4,913, C. Elliott, Glazing, &c.—-4,946, R. Clunis, 
Bricks.—-4,947. R. Clunis, Drain and other Pipes 
and Pipe Joints.—4,957, W. Lindsay, Bri 
Floorings, &e.- 4,958, W. Lindsay, Giazed Strue- 
tures and in Sash-bars for same. 


March 23.—5,058, T. Buchan, Valves for Cisterns 
for Flusbing Water-closets, ko. —5, 068, R. Blyth, 
Automatic Sash - fastener. — 5 073, G. Wallis, 
Ventilation and Flushing of Sewers. ee 076, F. Fry, 
ity ash Fasteners.—5,083, W. Dunn, Water- 
( ts 


Doors. —- 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


1,788, H. Hind and E. Jones, Window-fasteners. 
—2 039. F. S«lf, Jun., Window-fastener.—-2,556, W. 
Wernin ck, Wood Pavement.—2, 884, W. Perrott, 
Sash-fas’ enipgs for Windows. —-2,946, H. Lake, 
Machines for making Bricks, Tiles, kc.—3, 155, J, 
Kidd, Sash-fas:ener. — 3,234, T. Dykes, Sash- 
fastener. — 3,241, T. Day, Window-fastening. _ 
8, 254, E. Snow: ll, Indicating Bolts or Fasteners.- 

5, 332. A. Shaw and J. Parkinson, Ventilating 
Rooms, &c.—3,432, O. Brindley, Door-fasteners.— 
3,601, J. Batler, Extracting Cols for 
3,602, E. Cattley, Automatic Sash- fastener. —3,653, 
D. Boyd, Sa h-fastener. —3,741, F. Marshall, 
Securing Knobs and Handles on Door- spindles. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


i, 165, G. Couch, Window Sashes and TEP T : 

-j,001, Hi. Carew and F. Potts, Safe-guard Dis- 
infecting and Sanitary Brick or Building Biock.— 
7,398, R. Avenarias, Wood-preserving Paints.— 
12,225, K. Bernhard, Safety Contrivance for Win- 
dows.—15,725, 8. Worsencrott, Cowls or Ventila- 
tors.~2,379, H. Potter and E. Assmann, Brick- 
making Machines, &c.—-2,632, J. Sugden, Artificial 
Bailding Materials. —2 890, G. Robinson and H. 
James, Window-fasteners. 





RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT.* 


Marcu von Mz. J, Monaays, at pases 
Sutton—Ringstead-rd., a plot of freehold land ...... £125 


By Vawtom, Brit, & Coormn. 

St. John’s Wood—1. g.-¥., , £98 pa, wt. 65 yrs. mee: * 
Lgr. of £14 p.a., u t. 65 yrs. etneesie 
Marcu 25.—By te ord gon Cuspnax, & Tuomas. 
West Kensington— » ut. 687 7M, 
g.r. £10, 10s., r. £55 
23 +e “ooh £10 each in Architectural Union Co. 

mi 
Harrow-rosd—ii and 12, ‘Carlton-ter., ut, ‘SOyn, 

g.r. £16, anlet .... 

Mazcu 26.—By C. D. Fieup & Sona, 
Tottenham—f.g.r. £22, reversion in $8 yrs............. 525 
Borough—75, High- -st., Rae Me CURE DR ccrcesmeniaceinene 2,820 
By Raneee & Tarror. 
——— and 33, Oval-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. £13, 


a 8 





eet hte hte ne | 


airmidigundah cntisuinieibbuiieninbshaplianstciadinesnn obit 460 
By Denexsam, Tewsor, & Co. 
South Kensinnten i _gardens-mews, ut, 
48 yrs., g.r. £4 p.e pocidemdninabiibansdiincindwaniteitalicienindseds 170 
By A. Eee 
Totterham—2, Asplin-rd,, ‘ie Mer 10%, p.a. . 250 
Islington—279, ‘Liverpool-rd., f. r. £60 p.a. 970 
West Indias Dock-road— Nos, 29 and 31, u. t. Sf yrs., ¥ 
BB EID Ditieg Be Di cctiesntidsvcccencecincionnsoctocscete 180 
By B. Brows. 
Millwall—43, West Yuupcé.. u.t. besedeet g.r. - 
p.s., Fr £22 BM,...000. 115 
45, 47, and 40, West Ferry-rd., 


‘and 1 and 1 
Tobago-st., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. £ii, 10s, r. “eid 
is otiaaiali cuinie bekieinca amamileaiel aatinesuciie tuciaeas 670 


p-& 
10 to 18 (even). Tobsgo-st. and 1 to 13 (odd), 
Byng-st., u.t, 37 yrs., g.r. £17, r. £232 p.a 1,600 
By Furige & Fou.ss, 

ane _— -st. and liand 2, East-st., f., r. 
RO TI WB sack cctuhccncttininisstitabitlinsintimwumidediaime 350 

Clapton—28, 
£60 


sinmncidietiigtiiihiniamiinhesnmduiiiielaeininns apehit 2) 

Hackney 61, Lauriston-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. £7, r. 
BU IGS acc diicciewieicinddeasionsscviadocinnibicackettnnih 300 
205, Cassland-rd., t. 58 yrs., g.r. £4, r. £34 pa. 175 


Bermondsey—L.g.r. “213, Was Ber UG sneionesesncunnios 85 
Mazcu 27.— By J. Dua 
Clerkenweil—The lea-e and _ of 11, Gloucester 
ot., u.t, 6 yrs.,r. £150 ..... 660 
By J.G.&A. Pusvoee. 
West Ham-—‘4}, Stoptord.n. Sin i SO Micctosisiics 306 
48, Stopford-rd., » with possession pcagopenecninences GON 
3 R, A. Noruzy. 
Camden Town—4 and 6, Marquis-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., 

g.r. £12, r. £04 p.s. ...... snivsib avast: uentinnibhesptenietitis 530 
Mazcu 28,—By Juwxins, Son, & Euzss. 
Rotherhithe—11, Elephant-lane, f., er. ‘£20 p.s. ~~ 
By Tuvrecoon & Marty, 


Croydon—111, South End, f.r. £55 p.a 670 
113, 115, » 17, 119, and 125, South Eod, f.,r. £50 

vctehsianiideinntainiadnliasippedtuainbaberkacmmmiiaunli 3,276 

12) an © an. South End, f.r. £45 p.a, each incineien 1,226 


131, South End, Si, GE TANG; siccncctencsnancnnctoctates 

By Oaxtar, Fisuen, & Co. 
Wandsworth—tf.g.r. of £50 p.a., reversion in 72 yrs. 
to £304 p.a., also reversion in about 73 yrs, to 


By Wustrow & Sow. 
Old Kent-road—Nos, 643 and 645, u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 


550 

DBe . coccgervcenceonseroccsnerensssveveness-sosmagvoonngnes 295 
63, Sumner-rd., u.t. 71 yre, g.r. ‘£3. 2., F. 

Rie bee hy *. 230 

cry 71 yrs., gt. £3. 2e.,F. £26 pn... 210 

295 

RS 

2 











oid t Zentaeed 3), 21, and 22, Rivet and aLg.r. 
of £8 p.s., u.t. 25 26.7. £12 Py ee 
Blackfrisre—7, 10, ‘ny, Haifeld‘p, tut 
7 yrs., g.¥. ” £19. 8s. 
4 and 27, Cross-st,, u.t. ‘oe nly eee 
By C. C, & T. Moors. 
Hoxton—58, 60, and 62, Mintern-st., u.t. 20 yrs., 
g.r. £210. 10s., r. £77 p.a. 510 
— Bromley-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. £2, Fr. 


Pee ee ee ee ee ke el Bel ee eee 


£30 p 200 
89, eanierah., u.t. 18 yrs., 62.0 05. pe 215 





L > danwt toe 0s, g.r.£6 u.t. a 2,730 
Gichtmrell "ao oed to, bebloniocd- 














, ut. 26 yrs, 
ro" £12, r. jth am 610 
City-road.—$6 aod 37, 37, Hall-st., u.t. 53 yrs. gr. £12, i 
Oh i): Ro 13, Freeland-st., f., r. aon wa 

— Cross—55 and Png Somerville-rd., u.t. 

F, 27, 8. BED. TBR. WM. ncccevcercsevcesecesssasssseecess 390 

Stamford Hill—1 ae villas, u.t. 80 yrs., 
g.r. £15, ©. £30 each TAM, anv ucicarvosnndebennecnemiens 380 

we 7 and 8 , Melrose- villas, ut, 80 yr®., g-r. 
ake 1,076 

16 to rey °y: (even), or we “pt. ‘60 yrs, ‘et. £33, 
r. £106, Se, p.s.... 660 

5, WF, and 19, Priory-e4., u.t. ‘@ yrs, ‘ge. 
£10. Os., EO Nor dE a 

2 to 12 (even), Priory. and s g.r. of £6, u.t, 
89 yra., g.r. £30, r. IG TE ti owen 3790 
ed Nuwrow $ Hasina — 

Islington—259 ae @ BO... seanintive 

eam ee Hoiford.nq. and Holford-vilis, u.t. 
43 yre., ar. £10 tie encviiewsennesmepetennss 1,045 

entish Town a ieee, ut, 78 yrs., g.t- 
24, ¢.r. rag oe picuibeinnegiaienndenannbinneilinaunoaeaill 206 
* Contractions used in this liet.—** ¥_g.r.” for “ freehold 
rent’; “Lg.r.” for “ reuniremt 5 


ier. tor “improved ground - rest”; wt for 


Fay eae pall. “42.” for “vent *"; “*£." for “ freehold ; 
Ma? for ss hold” ; aa for "i" “ar” 

ox ™ ent rental” at.” for ** unexpired term a 
“De” for “ oar anoia” 9 ys 7 a _~ i at 
for * street” ; “ed.” for “* ‘See. square” ; 
“pl.” for “place” ; “ter.” for'* terrace” ; “yd.” for 





** yard,” &e, 














Assocation 
MacMahon gh, Fe i Baary ape 


M.A., F.B.8., on “ Experimental O 
Wave Theory). Vil. 3p.m, 


Mowpay, Arar &. 
of Britteh Architects.— 


sider the report of the 
ny So ene 08 See eee 


Society of 
F.RS., on on *‘ lostruments for the Measurement 
Heat.” III, 8 p.m. 
Turspay, Arzrt 9. 
Society of Arts (A Art Seotion). —Mr. 
ee: “ Architecture in Relation 
8 p.m 
‘ ghipe 
4 aemaaeie hips.” 8 p.m, 
Santtary Institute Twerey 
Mr. J. ¥. J. Sykes, B.Sc., on “* Natare 


Inventord seas ting 


Beal Ted sur 3 


the sre ie Pend.” IV. 
Mr. Wyke Baylies, F.S.A., om “ At 


, eh Antiquaries,—@.9 p.m. 
Institution My pite a Rg ga 


e1 ™. 

amitery Inetitute Institute.— Mr. A. Haviland, on “ The 
shot Pee me Health.’ 5 p.m. 
Parpar, Arp 12, 


Enactmenta, Public 
8 p.m, 


Institution. — 
M.A., F.8.8., on “ Iridescent Crystals.” 
Sarvspar, Avert 13. 


Theory)” Vill, 3pm. 








mating wigan She Sige a eee renee art 
the premium of 100 offered for 
plans for the the Royal 





al Institution —The Rt. Hon. Lord M. 
va a i Rayleigh, Ma. 


H —10, Bedford-ter., f., r. £33 weetnnay. tae 

5. M vt fF oi i 5 cana 470 

ay 4 is, nnentennes miei 

13, 15, and 17, Westfeld.rd., f., fg mee ie ae 

33 te 39 (edd), f., 8. pa... #20 

F _ of £8 p.s., reversion in 68 yrs. to @.r. of ‘ne 

F.gr. of ei0 ‘pa, rovenson ie 78 yim. tex of“ 

F.¢.r. of G12 pa, sovenion & in “80 yrs. to er. of ana 

gs = ig pe ee sineiiciaieess Seo — tt 

Daa. of 2:0 pa, eventos in 83 you, to 02. of 

3p... nisniihekinesciennbiesibtivalnasthitiabihind: « satebeuunmnatanss 250 

F.g.r. of £12, 12s. Dine STEN) ERP. to er. 

of £66 p.a. 315 
F.g.r. of £12. 12s. ps, | reversion in $1. yrs. to or. 

of £264 pa. ......... ae 315 

Mancu 29,— —By Buus & Sow. 

West 8mithfield— Nos 68 58. f..r. 200 p.s.... 5,780 
bauer” ead Turner-st., at. 21 ie is £3, 

o.r. £25 ... , 105 

“By Ronsos ~ Pexats. 

otenham—5 to 9, Sidney-ter., u.t. 94 7P, g-r. 

Ei7,, f. me No. 9 is frechold.......... 
MEETINGS. 
Sarvapar, Arar. 6. 

St. Paul's Eeclesiolagical rene Se ae 
of 8. Cuthbert, Philbeach. Warwick. a 
Coart Station), and to the All Saints, — 

Padble aspectors, ~~ Mr. 


Royal Institution.—The Right ro ® Lord Rayleigh, 
(Polasiontion | 


Royal Institute General 
Meeting of members only :1) to receive and consider the re- 
commendations of the Council to admit toaliiance with the 
Royal Institute of tritish Architects the oe Bee: 


Soeiety 
Royal Institute a the Architects of Ireland (Dahlia) ; ; 
Liverpool Architectural Society. (2; To receive and con- 
oo Committee 


ga be 
Arts (Cantor Lectures). Mr. ©, To cetraat of Mak 


H. H. 


aon, sate N. Barnaby on 


F nr eosin o~ 


cluding Nuisances the sbabonienh of HI is difienit.” a 


8 p.m, 
Gotan : Architectural Association.— Paper Mr. 
J. A. Gotch. hy 
WESDAY, APRIL 


= Prater a H; Middleton, M.A. 
Renae Sin te 


“Fs Ke Sati Soa 


Mr. J. B. Verity, 
on “ Underground Condaits and Electrical Conductors.” 


Beg. 


Institut eng satan | napectors 
Mr. A. Wynter Bi os penny a 
b Act, 1875 bye-lews.”” 
the Sigs, tes, dent Rayleigh, 


the 


being strengthened, extensic 
will take place on the upper or north-western 
side. The present pier in @ south- 
westerly direction for some and then 
turns off to the southward. The 
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Miscellanea. 


lied —In connexion with 
we Perie Exhibition there is to be held, at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, an Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Mechanics, under 
the patronage of a Committee of Honour, com- 
prising savants and engineers of renown, both 
from France and from other countries. The 
President of the Committee on Organisation is 
M. Phillips, ex-Inspector-General of Mines. 
Among the subjects submitted for discussion 
are the unification of horse-power; the choice 
of materials in machine construction; the 
mechanical production and utilisation of arti- 
ficial cold; transmission to a distance, and 
distribution, of work, by other means than 
electricity (water, air, steam, cables, &c.); 
automatic cut-off engines with several suc- 
cessive cylinders ; thermo-motors other than the 
steam-engine. Other topics, treated by papers, 
will be improvements in steam-engines since 
1878; progress among associations of owners of 
steam appliances ; and improvements in appa- 
ratus for the generation of steam (more par- 
ticularly sectional boilers). 

Robert Boyle & Son, Limited.— The 
directors of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, ven- 
tilating engineers, London and Glasgow, have 
resolved to pay an instalment on account of 
dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax, for the half-year ending 
March 31 last, which has been the most 
prosperous since the formation of the company. 
The company have at present some important 
ventilating contracts in hand and in prospect, 
the managing director, Mr. Robert Boyle, having 
just departed for the United States, where the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company propose to 
apply the system on their lines, the air-pump 
ventilator being already adopted in a number of 
important public buildings in America, one of 
the most recent being the Layton Art Gallery, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. We are informed that 
Mr. Boyle, after establishing agencies in Mexico, 
also in San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and other 
Western towns, proceeds to Canada to make an 
examination of the House of Parliament, 
Ottawa, for the of preparing a scheme 
for the ventilation of that building. 

New “Central Mall,” Holborn.—Having 
failed of its original purpose as a horse and 
carriage itory, the New Royal Amphi- 
theatre, in High Holborn, was opened, Mr. 
Thomas Smith being the architect, on May 25, 
1867, for dramatical and equestrian perform- 
ances. The house subsequently passed through 
a somewhat varied career by names, in turn, of 
the National, the Connaught, the Alcazar, and 
the Holborn Theatre. Its site, together with 
those of two adjacent courts, and some premises 
in Eagle-street, at the rear, was lately appro- 
priated for a new building, erected after Mr. R. 
E. Tyler's designs. This building, to be known 
as the Central Hall, has been adapted for the 
holding of exhibitions and similar entertain- 
ments, and was reopened on Saturday, March 30, 
last. A large room upon the upper floor is 
being fitted for the holding of concerts, meet- 
ings, &c. 

New Mission Church at Ashted, Bir- 
mingham.—The Bishop of Worcester recently 

ed a small mission-room which has been 
built in Dollman-street, Ashted, at a cost, with 
that of its site, of about 1,100/. The mission 
is in connexion with the Church of St. James, 
Ashted. The parish bas a population of 16,000, 
and, since the new building is destined to serve 
a particular section of the parish which includes 
5,000 persons, the site acquired is large enough 
for the subsequent erection of a church, of 
which the mission-room would form one 
transept. It is an absolutely plain structure, 
with brick masonry, and roof and floor of wood. 
The architects have been Messrs. Osborn & 
Reading, and the builders Messrs. Barnsley & 
Sons. A congregation of about 300 people may 
worship in the room. 

Appointment.—Mr. Charles Mayne, of the 
Engineer and Surveyor's Department of the 
Hornsey Local Board, has been appointed Engi- 
neer and Surveyor to the Municipal Council of 
Shanghai. There were 150 applications for 


the post. Sir James Brunlees, F_R.S.E., acting |} 


for the Council, forwarded to them the names 
and testimonials of three candidates, the final 


appointment being made by the Council at. 


Shanghai. This is the second assistant from 
the same office who has recently obtained an 
official appointment, Mr. R. H. Dorman 
also the appointment of County Sur- 
veyor of Armagh. 
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A Public Steam Laundry has just been 
opened at Hertford for the town and district, 
replete with every appliance and convenience 
for carrying on a very extensive business. It 
has been fitted by Messrs, Bradford & Co. with 
machinery for washing, drying, ironing, and 
mangling,and with all their most recent improve- 
ments. The revolutions of the hydro-extractor 
are about sixteen per second. The boiler is of 
20-horse power, with a chimney 66 ft. in height. 
The electric lighting is upon the incandescent 
system, worked by a vertical engine of 4-horse 
power. 
stables, has been carried out by a local builder, 
Mr. H. Norris, from designs by Mr. Wm. White, 
F.S.A. 

Glasgow Archwological Society.—The 
usual monthly excursion of the Society took 
place a few days since, when a visit was paid by 
the invitation of Mr. J. Guthrie Smith, F.S.A. 
Scot., to the old castle of Mugdock, for centuries 
one of the principal residences of the chiefs of 
the house of Graham. Despite the fact that 
the day was extremely wet, a considerable 
number of the members were present. Pro- 
ceeding by train to Milngavie, the party was 
met on the outskirts of the village by Mr. 
Guthrie Smith, who conducted the visitors to 
Mugdock. During the course of the Society’s 
visit an interesting paper on the history and 
architectural characteristics of the castle was 
read by Mr. Guthrie Smith. 

The New Christiansborg Palace.—The 
jury having the designs for the new Christians- 
borg Palace at Copenhagen tnder consideration 
has come to the conclusion that none of those 
sent in can be finally accepted, although prizes 
have been awarded for the three best. Conse- 
quently a final competition will take place. It 
has further been decided that the new 
shall not, as originally contemplated, also ac- 
commodate the Houses of Parliament, for whom 
a building will be erected elsewhere, but be 
solely a royal residence,and to that end the 
exterior is to be more magnificent than at 
first contemplated, and a handsome central 
tower added. 

Swedish Building Law.—By the new 
Swedish law of building, no public buildings 
may in future be erected without the Archi- 
tectural Board of Sweden having approved of 
the designs. Among such buildingsare, besides 
all official ones, churches, chapels, universities 
and colleges, as well as statues and fountains in 
public squares. All interior arrangements must 
also be approved, and the work always be open 
to inspection. None of these buildings must be 
of wood. Moreover, the contracting builder is 
responsible at law for the carrying out of the 
work in accordance with the approved plans, 
and for its solidity until five years after com- 


pletion. 

Glass.—St. Peter's Church, Eaton- 
square, has lately received an addition to its 
internal decoration by piercing the east wall and 
inserting a three-light stained-glass window. 
The subject represented is the Holy Women 
at the Sepulchre, and the work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Mayer 
& Co.——A stained-glass window, the subject of 
which is “The Journey to Emmaus,” designed 
after Hoffman, has just been placed in the New 
Jerusalem Church, Kensington, to the memory 
of the late pastor, the Rev. Dr. Bayley. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs, Winfields, 
of London and Birmingham. 

A Memorial Brass at Exeter—A memo- 
rial brass, surrounded by a frame of carved and 
lished alabaster, and surmounted by the 
family arms and crest, has been erected in 
St. Petrock’s Church, Exeter, to the memory of 
an old Exonian and his wife. It is fixed at the 


Samuel Thomas Gilbert, and his wife, Mary 
Ann Bond, died in the years 1840 and 1829 
respectively. The work has been carried out 
by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, at the expense 
of their surviving son, Dr. Gilbert, Mus Doc., 
New York. 

Minneapolis.—A monster house is being 
erected at M is. It covers an area of 
80 ft. square, and will be 350 ft. high, divided 
into twenty-eight stories. Two iron staircases 
ead from bottom to top, but there will also be 





twelve passenger lifts, by means of which the 
highest story will be reached in thirty seconds. 
The structure is to consist of 728 rooms, and 


| consists of iron skeleton framing filled in with 
brickwork. Only the doors and windows are 
having of wood. The 


building is constructed strong 
enough to admit of additional stories if re- 
quired. 





The work, with entrance-lodge and| w 


north-east end of the nave, and records that | pouse 
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Greenheart, B.G ton 610 0 71g @ 

Teak, E.I dood 1000 18 696 

Ss Me icienisvenanentaninad foo0teube 0 2 8 96 36 

i, GN ctccnciieninocimnaseaipecs $100 5 6% 

Birch ,, $100 668 

Eim_séi,, cnieeeheaentinnanveinnttheeiaiia 4090 666 

We, OMEMG, BR, coccccccsscnsssccensees 200 406086 

>.<’ weeeiitempennmeeabatinieiaeaatit oe : 40 6 
sis iicsctleesbiileiediesenth naiietis 7 

Pine, erage scievennlionennbioniine so oe £9 4 

pe: POI caicrcccrstmesapineni ®. £ 

Lath, Dantsic.............0...0.++. fathom 410 0 5 > : 
St. Petersburg ciinmiiniainiidinainimailis §900 ¢N0¢6 
sinscot, Riga, Be....... 0.0.0... log 215 0 6468 

aoc Odessa, crown.............., 090 O68 
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a 1100 Ws 
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New Brunswick, &c. ...........0c..00 616 0 #815 6 

Battens, al! kinds ..............ccccseees 610 0 WO8 

Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., 

EG WNOD ccscincncainnadioiediceteess 0110 ous 
TS ERIE SESE OM eee 8 0 010 8 
Other qualities ...........cccccececoces 0 6 6 07s 

RE, Gs iano ccksccaceesdnncnd fot 008 086 
UO IOs icictsscsicntsiosvbininsatian 004 086 

Mah y, Cube ... ponensiit 0 0 0 06 
St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 0 0 i 006 
Mexican se fs ane 00 # 606 
Tobasco RS Oe he RS 0 0 6 0 
Honduras ue wctinik: e et 60 

a, SNEED inccsnsnpnninensninhoutuids ton 400 120086 

p BO ssccccveecensecopsbonts sbossesevees 1600 006 

Ub Seviicbasipece conesdanetiiaconbibeiion 40090 1806 

Satin, St. Domingo ............... fot 909 06 0183 
i IEEE LORE 28. € es 

RT 90 # 00 & 

METALS. 

Inon—Bar, Weish,in London..ton 6 6 0 6510 6 
a » Sst worksin Wales... 415 0 69060 
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III iscinestcideaeeneiasliniai 46100 4700 
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Cottonseed, refimed ............cccceenee 2410 0 210 6 
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[Communications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us vot later than 12 Noon on ye.) 





BRAY (Co. Wicklow, Ireland).—For teacher's resi- 
dence, St. Andrew's School, Bray, Co. Wicklow, Mr, W. 
Kaye Parry, M.A., architect, Dublin :— 


Stephen Adams, Dublin .................. £525 16 

James Kiernan, Dublin.............<000<++ 4995 0 0 
T. Wardrop & Sons, Dablin 490 0 

John Bain, Dublin | .........-.--coceo-+-e 456 0 0 
Henry Pemberton, Ballybrack ......... 48 0 90 
Isaac Jones, Bray ............ccccesseesnesss 425 0 0 
B. Brady & Sons, Bray..................... 3509 0 0 





CARDIFF.—For additions to the Cardiff Union Work- 
For the iff Board of Guardians, Messrs. 
architects, Cardiff. Quantities by the 





architects :— 

Richard S~ith ,, £11,575 17 0 
SOD TERRES oo iccccineticnccomimunen Be 
SPIE TEI: snndipnctiniprintinisennsabetiiganasat 11,000 0 0 
Shepton & Som... ...cs--esceceveeee 10,600 0 © 
James Allen...........cc0c.cccorsessere-s--. 10,3236 19 10 
ly: Wea SD cc Nesncvniicmnendtbrienanien coal : ; 
INT TE IONE. cciinicncnanmmncenieinnnaviin 10 

INE TE TUES. in cccchuctans Athtemcocestaceaes 10,076 0 0 
Rtephens, OW, B CO. nceccccereereee 9808 9 © 
STE SID devcssncvcnsepacticonensanctiod 9,390 0 0 
I il 9,609 10 & 
SING cccccicicnisnsdinstinabansipsban 9.4675 0 0 
E. Turner & Sons 9,638 0 0 
_. I i viiencsiincinnivienvodeatia ae 2 
C Burton (acce D eiicuibidtnessdiied |< e 

[All of Cardiff, except Messrs Bowers Co., Hereford, 


and Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Bristol. 





COBHAM.— For wood-ribbed ceilings in hall and dining- 
room, at Brackenhurst, Cobham, for Mr. E. H, Lashingtes. 
Mr. J. A. Stenhouse, architect :— 





C. Hindley & Sons (accepted) ............ £190 0 © 
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Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITIONS. 
' , s to be! Page. 
Lecture Hall Bits  .......00.-+ccsressapeosecsess+++ees| | Faversham Institute .. | 5 Guineas ........ ... April 22. ii, 
New Market Buildings..............«+0 . | Swansea Corporation .. 50 Guineas ............ June 8.4 ii. 








CONTRACTS. 





a 


Nature of Work, or Materials, 


By whom Required, a ~~ = — he ag Page. 








—— nme merce tn 











Alterations and other Works, Ravenscourt ... Hammersmith Public | 

Libraries Commrs. ... | EB, F. Roberts ............ April %h | ii, 
Washers? WEEE acincccecsttsnnentnpsscousrscsimmatnriains St Mary eile 

Vestry cane. | GEPOEEE  saucnunoneninivunnane do, ii. 
Cooking Apparatus and waned sebeiesint Hall St. Saviour’s Union ... | Jarvis & Son............. .| April lith | xiv. 
Caest-iron Pipes, &e . a eee . Rotherham R.8.A. ..... D, Jennings ........-.0000 April 13th | xiv. 
Business Promina, ‘Gun REELS aRt ase eH i po cee do. | xiv, 
Granite an! Gravel seeewscaneosers Finchley Local Board... Official Sedserscenesecesesess April LSth | xiv, 
Alteration to Chelsea Post Office.................. Com. of HM Works . April 16th | ii, 
Cemetery Buildings ..........2.--cccsccssesceerercesees Piamstead Burial Bd. H. H. Church ............ - ii, 
Weak Paving, BGs. cccsceesssnrresvenecaccsuinenticebiness Tottenham Local Board | J. BE. Worth ............... xiv. 
Wee TG i ccciciniccanscotetndootinevinccniahwreienaiiill Hythe Town Council... | A. R. Stennings ......... April “j7th ii, 
Roadmaking and Paving eee Fulham Vestry............ J.P. Norrington ......... xiv, 
Rondenabhens .. ...nismiticsin citciniainevebteileanticcnnnitinil Staines Lodge Estate... Lewis Solomon............ Agel. 18th | xiv. 
Erection of Infirmary, i ect Dartford Union ......... a % % Saeaiaeseaars April 19th | xiv, 
Works and Materisis, Shoeburyness socingimeid War Department ...... E CINE. ccdonssavenmaihegsiins April 22nd | ii. 
Wrought-Iron Fencing .........c00.-c0ce-seseeceeess West Ham Coancil ...... | Lewis Angell...............| April 23rd | xiv. 
Underpinning, Re-building, &c., of School ... Harrow-on-the-Hill, &c. | 

OG  sncvetetssncneesbhien CO ge eee: do, xiv. 
House, &c., near Guildford, wsrritigd AR os ERE ie Ralaeenpr eR Oe Ces Sl IIE ci icteeenincieionen sing April 24th | xiv. 
ow Wels OMB ain 5. cdcnseccksinscasbcvgoncnacises Swindon Local Board... &. IED, .nidthessinessonns April 25th | xiv. 
Pomel Wied gs ici sions ccnausiandaaoscodineiiiabion Bristol Docks Com....... Ww. ee we | April 26h | xiv, 
Sewage Disposal Works ........0..ccc<-cocecssseeeees Haverhill Local Board | 7 NO i iicesstphinienpi Not stated, | xiv. 
Boarding Establishment, Droitwich...... Saal John Corbett, Esq. M.P. J. R. Nic hols... aie ce do. | xiv, 
Purchase and Palling down Building Mat. ... School Bd, for London | Official .......0...c0eeeers do, | xix. 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


























i Applications | 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary. to be in, | Page. 
Superior Officer to Superintend Building ......; School Bd. for London BOO, seveveveescreeseees- | April 13th | xviii, 
Superior Officer for Repairs ............-.+.0+:s0+s do, SNE wpninevsinvowrninaineins do, xviii, 
Assistant in Measuring Surveyor’s Depart. . do. BUY ccccrosaesneeeveesets do. xvii. 
Foreman Of Roa@ds............c<cccocescesesseereeeenenes Southampton Corp....... MIT cncriteinnatitiieaahiatind | April 16th (sviii, 


— mee Remarc eain = et ee 











DUBLIN.— For new gates and railings, and alterations 
to entrance, St. Werbergh’s Church, Dublin. Mr, W. Kaye 
Parry, M. Z.. architect, Dublin :— 

‘feny woateae Dublin (ac — paiva £214 10 0 





EXMOUTH.—For the rebuilding of St. Margaret's 
Mission Church, Messrs, Kerley & Ellis, architects, 
Exmouth :— 


Quicke, Lympstone ........cc0r-csseceeeves £003 0 9 
Perry, TAI ceil icsielt baeieriiiatiine 870 0 0 
Bradbeer & Grace, Exmocth ............ 870 0 0 
Wm. Long, Exmouth... .........ccesesseese 789 65 O 
H. H. Hooper, Exmouth ...........+0000 730 0 0 
Ponsford, Exmouth.................cscsssse 875 0 O 
Stokes, Exmouth  .............:ceseseeseee 670 0 0 
Hayman, BERMROUGD bocce ccctddewssessnecesies 619 9 0 
Henry Long, Exmouth (accepted) bien 600 0 0 
Cooper & Son, Exmouth ........c0cc00++ 596 0 0 





EXMOUTH (at Otterton).-For the rebuilding of the 
“King’s Arms”’ Inn, for Mr. Geo. Vallance, Messrs. 
Kerley & Ellis, are hitects, Fxmouth :— 


Bradbeer & Grac e, Exmouth ............ £7 0 0 
H. H. Hooper, Exmouth hid, caldien elude 70 0 0 
Turner & Skinner, Honiton ............... 630 0 90 
Carnel), Ottery St, Mary .........0ceccse0s 625 0 90 
Perry, Exmouth . EPO eC 
Perkins & Taylor, Sidmouth.............-. 607 17 0 
Bucknell, Sidmouth eT eS ORIEN S Ss 605 0 0 
Ponsford, PED cuicntinrnsttiduesiencannit 539 0 (0 
Rogers & Co, , Exmouth (ac ——: 503 10 0 


2 ne oe ae 
ot ne eee 


EX MOUTH.—For the erection of the “ Sailor's Rest,” 
near the Docks  Mesers, Kerley & Ellis, architects 
Exmouth and *idmouth :-— 


Rogers & Co Exmouth ......cccssc-++: £500 0 0 
Perry, Exmooth .... ilijima« aoe © 
H. H. Hooper, Exmouth .................. 45 0 0 
Ponsford, Runuethh dilliundiiie:9,- aa “= 
Quicke, Lympstone its <« @ 
Coopet, Timautte oc. ccccsccseccotenst 0 0 
Bradbeer & Grace, Exmouth ............ $81 0 0 
DUONG, TIBURON on. cnccccscscccvoccesees sai 0 0 
Hayman, Exmouth... aa a 
Perkins & _— Sidmouth ........0.+ 376 0 90 


oe SN 


EX MOUTH.—For the erection of two houses in Bicton- 
street, Exmouth, for Mr. Henry Blackmore. Messrs. 
Kerley & Ells, architects, Exmouth :-— 

Tozer & Co, : 453 
Ponsford... 280 


‘TAM of tema. 1 


ow Ao eee ne eee nn ae 


6U NWERSBURY - -For the erection of semi-detached 
villas at Gunnersbury, for Mr. W. J. Rapkin. Mr. W. ©. 
Styche, architect -— 








"21. Taylor whl B86 0 0 
RTE RS ae 1393 0 0 
4. Bloomer........ iis iiasiaiieeinie 1.150 0 8 
C. Rogers (accepted) .. pipnipiuniientintunisiess o98 15 =«O 
H. Weller (too late) ...cccccsesscceene 929 0 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of the Samaritan Free 
Hospital, Marylebone-road. Mesers. Wm. G. Habershon 
& Fawckner, architects, 36, cenucncxemnd -equare :— 


Gregar, Stratford ..,............ . £13,937 0 0 
Downs, Walworth .. ices 13,937 0 0 
Simpeon, Paddington-street mhndildding 13.797 0 90 
Lawrence, CP OIE os cniticneinctnemnse 13,485 0 0 
D.C. Jones & Co. , Gloucester jonage 13,444 0 0 
Gregory Clapham Junction .......... 12,577 6 0 
Peters, Horsham ...s0.cessesesss-ecereee 12,0609 0 0 
Bentiey, Waltham...,.........2..00.0000 11,968 0 0 





LONDON ,—For new sliding glass —, &c.. for the 
Infants’ Department of the Winchester-ctreet ‘School, 
Pentonville, for the School Board for London, Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, architect :-— 

Whitehead & Co. cidisdiihia spactsaidipehaaGuaalibaicsen £495 0 06 

We I bis i ssi cst iii iigiee nets. 395 0 0 


* Recommended by the W orks Committee for acceptance, 





LONDON =e enclosing, levelline, draining, and tar- 
paving the additional land for the Homerton. row School, 
Hackney, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, architect :— 

BO aaa e a eee bedininaeeis £176 15 0 
We ds MME didicaubicigites senssmnscasbenanas i756 0 0 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 





LONDON,.—For erecting additional water-closets, &c., 
for all departments of the Ben Jonson School, Harford. 





street, Stepney, for the School Board for London, Mr, 
T. J. bailey, architect :— 
RS FES CARESS Oe HOT £770 0 0 
Gy FE anocncsecatodanbeskochmiasvedesenabs om 00 
Si I: I i i alin iti email . 8 0 O 
©, Dawson... 5756 08 0 
Simmonds Brothers ..........cccccccccccees 63 0 0 
EERE EEE CECA ASS 507 0 0 
GME ccc wsteisinidiceccsenteiminbimeiial 496 0 0 
C. J. BSherwood* .. 429 0 0 


* Recommended by the Works Committee tor acceptance, 





LONDON. —For works in consexion with the Jessop- 
road School, Herne Hill, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 











4. Derry ..... ‘ aveo B14 0 Of 
Simmonds Bros, ........ccccccnvescecvecess 1,214 0 0 
D, BAM cctreccovens on 1198 0 90 
H. Walkley a ‘itin Sn © 
Davis —- sig fetboesavees oo , : 
Caplen & Redgrave. 

a. an nainbbetcabeesiitnenpmescuniaen 914 0 6 
de Bene, & GO? crncateccsciicncnsivinns 76 08 GOT 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 





LON DON.—For erecting new water-closets, &e , for the 
boys’ and girls’ of the Holden-street’ 
Battersea, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, architect :— 





Davis Bros, ee See ee ee nee ee £523 10 0 
hg: CER, etchtdembisenmsichabpiintiniincen 7 (0 «(O 
Simmonds Bree, .....ccccccenccosvcoceer-..§ 447 @ @ 
King Bros & Co... ctiiutiemiineiin Sa a 
Whitehead & Co.* ... 355 0 0 





e Recommended by the Works Committee for seceptance, 


271 


eg ay iy | ens os repairs gin Green- 
street, Park-lenc, for Mr. W. J. Winstanley. Mr. Herbert 

Winetaniey, Kao Weasel’ meee” B.C. :~ 
George Foley, street, Regent- 
—* 





LONDON.—For painting REO Charles« 
street, cme tor Leek Gounellie Genkan + 
George Foxley, King-street, — 


sineet (aoeagton) ciauitesaitiias sntewes . £210 0 0 


LONDON. aii making a fire at 
16, Great Sesthespualvalaaes. W.. tor the i Wadetnen 
Fire Office, Mr, Thos. . Mundy, surveyor, 13, Bucking- 


ham phi :-— 
EN PA A IE £157 6 9 
George Foxley ... 66 0 O 
IIIS siccictccinlinnictietniiacias teat a lay 0 @ 


LON DON.—For alterations, general ims, &c., to 
the Mission Hail, Harvey-street, Hoxton, for the manma- 
gers of Park Charch, se 

Hibbs . sesh ». £4313 6 0 
Emmett . mtn aa © 


H. M. Dove (ecvopted).. a a serneenetene 193 6 0 


— DON.—For removing and re- building the * Prince 
ae -house. Wood-street, Weatminster, for 


ood & Co, Mr, J. Calder, architect, Quantities 
mene —- 


Grant . -seceeevee 1946 @ @ 
oe oltiday & Greenwood - arent ae 0 6 
Sane eee sondscvbabadiiitiemea: Se ae 
Howend jest scumeuiewniatagiipiinetnicinameiihediinn 1,20 0 0 
a, SG TIET A LEE ET LER 106 0 0 
King & Bon .. Lows 0 0 
a cs FN CE RETAIN: Bt, so 0 0 
LON DON.—For general 


irs and decorations 
Holland-road, Kensington, for Mr 8. H. Byrne. * a 
J. T. Passmore, Avon » West Kensington, sur. 


veyor :--~ 


Squires & Potter oo... occccccccnccceccsneenee £234 0 O 
EE LEE IS AT AGRIC! 23 08 @ 
gL EEL GEE SEE E 23% 08 O 
Lindfield laseopeed) bbidehindpeeniibincdbiiian 26 «0 «0 


ee ee eee ne RN et On. ea 


LONDON ,— For the erection of ten houses in Menotti. 


street and Cheshire-street, M eaars, 
W. Stone, architects >-— eke 
Balaam Bros (accepted) 2.0... cecee £3,100 0 6 


[Her tall Lat soe hast wosl's Deltder, 253. | 


LON DON,—For Pra 
House, Great Tower-street am i Taps = a> 4 Sas saloon, Mr. 
Delisea eo Joseph, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghall-street, 


Peery & Co, (aoeegtel scan veveeee £1,408 0 0 


4a FA ONE ON Neem 


LON DON.—For stone and ironwork at § and 9 
street, B.C. Mr. Delissa Joseph, architect, 1 ak 
Basinghall-street, E.C, o-~ 
~-epoesnne Stone. 
A. & W. Marchant. salad 


TPCT HEE RES CRF OO THEE CORO OR Te 


Constructio 
Measures Bros. & Ca. oo... coco cceccee scons " £166 12 
RRR aT A SER a, at He . 192 O 
Rownson, Drew, & Co. (accepted)... 130 @ 


— 
eoo &2e°9 





LONDON.—For shops and stabling st Rosslyn-hill, 
go ge N.W, Mr. Edward Monson, architect 
The Vaile, Acton, i— 


*. 


Shops. Stabling. Total, 
x ~ sa 2,148... £8800 


py ar & Co.. 
ow SMF .. & 

—_ A me nen 3700 ie i's00 ie ron 
wetet © Oe. © scsdisscraies 5,939 16e0 ... 7,610 
¥ Bagh - voveee 6,887 1,602 ... 7,57 

J. Thompeon .. — sos LB .., — 
ak ~~ so. ASB ... — 
a. Lytord 3 (ecaepted 6900 «+ 1,300 7 Ao 


LON DON .—For 


He. 96; Gams Semen siees, Se Mesars, Dent, Urwick, & 
i— Mr. J. D, Mathews, architect, 1i, Dowgate- 
Williams & Son, Barnsbary ............... £353 0 6 
Ashby & Horner, Aldgate ............... 63 (8 C8 

Lewisham..... 73 090 
B. iB. Nightingale, Albert Embank- 

a a we oo 735 6 © 
cog, ab ety alae narea » 76 00 
Thos. Wootner Smith & Son, Isledon 

Works, Essex road, N. - C64 066 
Lordon & Son, Upper Tooting ......... , 7 08 





Upper-siret, Ingen, Tor” Maer. at Nos, 74 and 75 
soea, Iehagten, for Meusra. €. Fenoott Evans & 





, B.C ona 
If pisin bars 
to fronts. 
se eases me eee £350 
a ee 329 
r. BO ci Sm 0... 315 
Thos, ontner Smith & Son* ee iis 6 





eS. ne Te 
ent Contracting 

Works, “ Seckeuham..... #1 6 0 
Fy vey Wy e - grenenee oe 0 
Hollidey ‘ Brixton 0 
W. Wythe, Ds ome Co+ 
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ONDON.—For proposed aiterstions end additions to 
oe IS ollend.- ‘terrace, Notting Hill Gate, for 
Lieut. @. Mansfield Sa ich- Comasing. Messrs. Higgs & 
Radkin, architects, $4, Bedford-row, W.C 


See 
*- 


Macey ..... see £1,200 0 © 
H. i.. Hollowsy.........-cecessor-0-++es 1,135 0 0 
Kiliby & Gayford ...........-006-+ 1,134 0 © 


LONDON —For alterstions end new shop-front to 
No, #), Aldersgute-street, E.C., for Mesers. Herring & Co. 
Mr. Arthar Lett, architect :— 


Patm«n & Fotheringham .........-..---++ £403 0 0 
H. & E. Lee ..... eususeiioeanneis “77 0 0 
Drew & Cadman ......0ccecceeere 46910 0 
W. Paimer 465 10 © 








LONDON —For alterations and sdditions to Melville 
House, Overhill-road, Dulwich, S.E. Mr. J. M. Cabie, 
architect .— 

Youog & Lonsdale, Herne-bill® ......... £30 0 0 
) * Accepted, 





on cee 


MANCHESTER. —For erecting coach-house and stables 
for Mr J. H. L. Seebohbm. Mr. J. D. Harker, architect, 
78, King-street, Manchester :-— 

Kdward Wood (accepted) ...........--... £256 17 6 





MERRION (Co, Dublis, Ireland) .—F or additions to 
S&. John’s House of Rest, Merrion, ©o, Dublin. Mr. W. 
Kaye Parry, M.A, architect, Dublin. Quantities by Mr. 
Henry McConnell, Dublin :— 


Stephen Adam-, Dublin aoiiiaieatiailecaealh £781 14 9 
T. Wardrop & *ons Dublin ............... 690 0 0 
C. Jolley, Biackrock .............<.-ce0-e0 670 0 0 
T. Tighe & Sons, Dublin ..............000 63 90 0 
J. Peaberton & Son, Dublin ............ 637 0 0 
George J. Crampton, Dublin®............ 627 17 3 
James P. Pile, Dablin .................... 60 0 0 
* Accepted. 


NEW MALDEN.—For additions to the Lecture Hall, 
&c,, to the Congregations! Church, Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 


architect :-— 


Fagvoten ...... cnsnneeuinitial £421 13 0 
Mandy ..........-cesesesceersceeeeenennnsenenens 382 10 0 
AAtrina BOG. «0... ..0sccee se ceveveraveecceness 375 0 0 
Aldridge & Sam .......-:cceerceecessrnressenns 355 0 0 
Ear! a OEE CS OR 
Hoblingeworth .... ....cccovrcssevcsecer cer cevees 322 0 0 
Young & Lonsdale .........c00c-sc0s-0.s00++ 36 0 («OO 
Wee... i:cscicsencnavdectenpensvttesseunees 28 0 (0 
i ena ee ee 
Gemma ..«..cccvcecccren sos scscebenseenessteborsess 268 0 0 





RICHMOND (Sarrey).—For making a new road from 
Hill-etreet, to the River Thames, on the site of the Castle 
Hotel. Mr. Walter Brooke, Assoc,-M.Inst.C.E., Town 


Surveyor :— : 
Silicated Spinkwell 
stone stone steps. 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington......... £1, +» £1,290 
R. Ba lard, Child’s Hill ............. 1,230 ... 1,275 
Lansdowne & Co., Richmond ......... 1,200 ... 1,20 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham ............ 1,131 ... 1,168 
B. Cooke « Co., Batrersea...... sane 1,069 ... 1,075 


Nowell & Robson, Kensington ...... 1,062 ... 1,089 
G. Neal & Co., Wandsworth Com- 


GIRGUDD cnehain .4-s9-nnsnespevesereceananoueenn ly oo 1,000 
A, Kellett, Baling ..........-:..-- 1,010 .. 71,013 
A. Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames ... 996 +1,049 
J. G. Marsh-ll, Brighton............... one 982 
Peill & Son, Bromley ............... 875 .. 1,089 
W. Canliffe, Dorking ...... ...--..... 936 ... 957 
G. Alldred. Strand-on-the-Green ... 887 ... 947 
T. Adams, Kingsland ............<<+++ "ms... RY 

Surveyors Estimates 873 ... 8 
*Accepted Tender. +Add 10s, 











SHEPTON MALLET (Somerset).—For erecting new 
copper-h use and other works, for the Anglo-Bavarian 
Brewery Company. Mr. W. H, Clark, architect, Bristol 


Quantities by Mr. W. L. Bernard, 39, Broad-street, 


Greystones, co. Wicklow, and new stables 
Mr. Arthur Hughes. Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., archi- 
tect, Dublin. Quantities by Messrs. Gribbon & Butler, 
Dablin :-— 


a se vermin (Sussex).—For alterations and sdditions 
to Congregational 


Chapel, Petworth, for the Com- 
A. Barrell, Littlehampton..........-.... £1,147 0 0! 
8S. Whitcomb, Petworth...............-+. 855 10 0 
R, Chamberlain, Petworth ............ 757 17 © 
J. Wadey & Sons, Five Oaks, 
Least 74 0 0 


ee et were eres seteereereeeeree 


Billi 
J. M. Marshall, Petworth (accepted) 550 0 0! 





WATFORD (Herts).—For alterations to Clarendon 


Lodge, for Mr. George G. Flint. Mr. C, P. Ayres, archi- 
tect, 52, High-street, Watford :— 


SG LIDS ALITA NLT £hie 0 6 
Clifford & Gough...... <a 
T, Dermeas, LAMBS oiecsccccsccesevccnssscess 407 0 0 
H. M. Dove (accepted) .............. ...... 406 0 0 


[All of Watford. | 
WICKLOW (TIreland).—For additions to St. David's 
and office for 


W. & A. Roberts, Dublin .............. £1 
J. & W. Beckett, Dublin ................ 1 
] 


0 0 

60 0 
R. F. Lidwill, Dublin .................«. ' 0 0 
T. Wardrop & Sons, Dublin ............ 0 9 8 
Sir George Moyers, Dubilin ............ 975 0 © 
James Kiernan, Dublin... .............. 900 0 (=O 
Henry Pemberton, Ballybrack* ...... 829 0 0 

* Accepted, 





at the last moment, we cannot make acales for them. 
either publish it without a scale, or decline the plan altogether. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Septuagenarian " (if architects will send plans without scaies, 
ecan only 


Pat the saddle op the right horee!.—R. C. (Bay wood was not 
recommended: it was merely referred to as often used).—V. B. 
(hardly within our province).—A. T. W.—S. BE. C. (The dis- 
advantages are mainly when a building is wanted to be completed 
in « hurry, which is too often the case now. Terra-cotta details 
take a long time to produce, and require care, and are occasionally 
subject to unexpected de ays. With time and care in the work there 
are no serious drawbacks to ite use. All suitable details can be 
worked to drawings, but such drawings must be made larger to 
allow for shrinkage, the proportion of which should be ascertained 
from the manufacturer employed). —E. A. KR. (too iate).—J, R. (ditto). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sen‘er, not necessarily for pul-lication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications a literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


HOWARD « SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from is. 24, ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes ,, is. 84. sia re ss 
Wealaut Dadoes ,,__iis. lid. - 
Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, leid and polished, from 
£7. 108, & square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6. 188. a square. 
Solid }-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 
and polished, trom £5 s square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from Is. per foot super. 
Walnat or Mahogany, from 1s, 3d. per foot. super. 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 44. ft. extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
eceording to sketches. 











Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearth 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention i 





Bristol :— 

Copper- Raising 

house. stack. 
Joseph Emery, Shepton Mallet. £6,076 7 8 £114 6 0 
Wm. Cowlin & Son, Bristol...... 6,952 00 100 0 0 
Jaco Long, Bath .................. 5, 00 70 0 0 
Stephens & #astow, Bristol...... 5599 0 0 100 0 0 
BR, Walters, Bristol ...... ........ 5595 0 0 176 0 0 
J. Wilkins & Son, Bristol ...... 5444 0 0 125 0 0 

6 0 70 0 0 


R. Wilkins & Son, Bristol*...... 5,189 
* Accepted, 


. Plaster. 
Work. Stained 


the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & 8ONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners* work, or Ornamental 


Painting, Plain or Decorative. Wrought-Iron 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, 
s. 
y called to 


EE nd 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, ty 





at the Publishing Office, : 
t's per guarter), oun osare receiving “The Bane’ 

















BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH Dowy. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWK, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND, 


THE BATH STONE Limited 


Heap Orrices: Barz. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 











The stone from these 
is known ret 
THE CHELYNOH ) Beds,” snd is of sam 
STONE. Gcabteliy ee at dain 
y Tost 
THE { Ee Stone, 
BRAMBLEDITOCOH but Guer in ténteee 
STONE. suitable for Gnomseciied aa 


Prices, and every information given, o 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apyz, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautiful corners 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Nerton, Stoke. 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvr, 


i aneennneenenne 








For York and other Stones, in 
Landings, Copings, Window-cills, &c. &. 
Glazed Bricks and Drain pipes. The CITY 
STONE DEPOT, L. & N. W. Ry., Worship- 
street, E.C. For prices apply to John Hampson 
at above, or to head offices, Bank C 
Tooley-street, S.E. Sole London agent for Ed 
Brooke & Sons, Glazed Brick Manufacturer, 
Huddersfield. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lavs 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.{ ADV. 











Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asgphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CO.,, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Aprr. 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 








edral Glass, and any other Interior 
Work. 


Cannon-street, E.C. [4Apv?- 


—_ 








HOBBS 








& CO. LIMITED, 


,HARTI, 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOC 


For all Purposes. 





Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 





Offices & Warehouse : 76, CHEAPSIDE, London ; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, W. 








